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Of course PLAYERS features beautiful women such as Ajita 
Wilson—but that’s not the only reason to subscribe. In Rome, 


where Ajita lives, PLAYERS costs six dollars a copy and she 


wouldn’t miss an issue. Ajita reads PLAYERS from cover to 
cover: for the best in fiction, important articles and meaningtful 


interviews with everyone 
that counts, from James 


Baldwin to Eldridge Cleave 
Jayne Kennedy. Unlike 
Ajita, you don’t have to pay 
six dollars a copy for 
PLAYERS. In fact, you can 
save over $8 off the regul 

cover price by send- 
ing us your subscription 


PLAYERS SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
8060 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90046 


Yes, send me PLAYERS each month by mail. Enclosed 


is $ 11 eash, 0 check, L) money order, payment 
in full for the subscription term indicated below. 
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Canada and foreign add $10 per year, U.S. funds only, 
please. 


Cx State 1h 


Allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery of first issue. 
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WILLIE STARGELL is now on record, -not just in the record 
books. The Pittsburgh Pirates’ first baseman is narrator of 
New Morning for the World (Mercury Records), a ‘‘Sym- 

phonic dramatization’’ of the words of Martin Luther King 
Jr. by Pulitzer Prize-winning composer Joseph Schwantner. 


The music is performed by the Eastman Philaharmonia con- 
ducted by David Effron. Stargell acquits himself like a pro. 


THAT’S EARL KLUGH on the cover of his new Capitol album 
Low Ride, another nimble jaunt with the king of acoustic 
guitar through some very tasty late-night listening. 


TRUMPETER WYNTON MARSALIS is diversifying. 
Not only does he have a new jazz album, Think 
of One (Columbia Records), his second as a 
leader, but he’s turned to classical music as well. 
He plays trumpet concertos by Haydn, Hummel 
and Leopold Mozart on a CBS Masterworks 
album (right) with orchestra conducted by Ray- 
mond Leppard. The music is bright and melod- 
ious, the playing angelic. Marsalis has said that his 
classical foray is a one-time thing. He prefers to 
perfect his jazz skills—which are already state of 
the art..On Think of One his collaborators include 
brother Branford on saxophones, and pianist 
Kenny Kirkland. 


PHYLLIS HYMAN too has ventured into some new 
areas. Her new Arista album, Goddess of Love, 
gives us the dreamy, sensuous, love-song Phyllis 
we’ve come to adore, as well as a more aggres- 
sively funky Phyllis, courtesy of co-producer » 
Narada Michael Walden. The man who made 
Angie Bofill ‘‘Too' Tough’’ provides some very 
hot numbers for the smoky Hyman pipes, includ- 
ing the title cut and ‘‘Riding the Tiger.’’ Thom 
Bell took charge of the rest of this fine LP. 


BOB MARLEY is once again in the news. The late 
reggae great is the subject of a biography, Catch a 
Fire, by Timothy White, the first of several prom- 
ised in coming years. And Island Records has re- 
leased Confrontation, an album of ten tracks pre- 
viously unavailable outside of Jamaica. It contains 
enough memorable moments to make it a worthy 
memorial. 


The legendary BIG MAYBELLE lives again in 
The Okeh Sessions (Epic Records). 


turn to page 66 


Classical l 
Debut Recording 


MARSALIS 
Haydn / Hummel “1. Mozart: 
‘Trumpet Concertos 


RAYMOND 
LEPPARD 


National Philharmonic 
Orchestra 
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y William Lewis 
Part of being a sports fan is trying to pick 
winners. We all do it, to varying degrees, 
depending on the sport and our knowledge 
thereof. Indeed, sports fans often become as 
competitive in creating odds as athletes do in 
testing them. But there are always surprises, 
days when a “longshot” or an ‘“‘underdog”’ 
makes the oddsmaker eat his numbers, days 
when the spectator is genuinely stunned by the 

outcome of a contest he has paid dearly to 

see. 

Take the evening of November 25, 1980 

when Roberto Duran and Sugar Ray Leonard 
squared off for their second (and final) wel- 

terweight title bout. While betting on both — 

fighters was heavy, who would have predicted 
such a bizarre and controversial finale? Who 
would have imagined that Duran, the 
_ indomitable ‘Manos de Piedra’? would sud- 
denly in round eight throw up his hands (of 
_ Stone) and quit, allegedly because of stomach 
cramps? ‘‘No mas,” he said. “‘No mas”’ from 
“aman who had fought and scratched his way 
from the meanest streets of a 
furn to page 21 
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Jeanne Minou is a Haitian beauty 
now living in New Orleans. A tom- 
boy as a girl, the very womanly Ms. 
Minou now makes her living as a 
professional photographer. When 
ace photographer Roland Charles, 
met Jeanne he knew she was the 
perfect model for his sensitive 
artistry. ‘‘l never thought of myself 
as a model,’ gushes Jeanne. ‘My 
life is photography, but | have been 
on one side of the camera only. | 
_ am interested in black beauty. | am 
proud of my roots and want to - 
bring strong images of black life 
into the arena of art. But | never 
thought of myself as a beauty—it’s 
kind of fun.’ You’re telling us, 
Jeanne! ° 


- PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROLAND CHARLES 
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Scoring Where It Count 


BIRROWIN 


Brown can sit in his 
living room high in the 
Hollywood Hills and 
see Catalina, the island 26 
miles off shore. But these 
days, even if the Los Angeles 
smog is thick as_ chicken 
gumbo, he can almost see 
forever ... or at least five 
years into the future. 
The reason for this limitless 
view, of course, is the historic 


$40 million contract his friend 


Richard Pryor signed with 


n a clear day, Jim 


earlier, when Pryor lay im- 
mobile in the burn ward of a 
San Fernando Valley hospital 
and Brown stood guard at the 
door of Richard’s room, 
fending off the clamoring 
media, concerned friends and 
curious fans until the world- 
famed comedian was out of 
danger. 

Although he had not been 
a close social friend of Pryor, 
Brown maintained his early 
morning-to-nighttime vigil at 
the hospital because he has 
long exhibited genuine con- 


Columbia Pictures to pro- wy 
duce and star in movies for z 
the studio. Pryor picked? 
Brown to be president of his w V4 
newly-formed company, 3% 
Richard Pryor Pictures. 

On a recent afternoon, - 
Brown sat down to talk wth 
PLAYERS about his new role 
in the film industry, which he 
tackled in 1966 after racking 2 
up Still-standing records asi @ 
the greatest running back in 
pro football. Relaxed and 
trim—six feet two and amaz- 


cern for ‘‘the brother,’’ who- 
ever he is. And for just as 
long has he pushed for blacks 
to get a piece of the economic 
pie in this country. Thus, it 
came as no surprise to those 
who know them both that 
Richard Pryor chose the man 
who had helped him “‘get it 
together’? during the long 
period of recuperation to 
head his new team. 

Often overlooked in the 
brilliance of football 


LAUD 


ingly close to his playing 
weight of 230 pounds—Jim 
outlined some of the goals he 
and Pryor are aiming for. 

The scene was quite differ- 


triumphs and movie lana- 
marks scored by Brown is the 
fact that he broke into the 
business arena as a marketing 
executive for the Pepsi-Cola 


ent from that of three years company after his first film, 


Big Jim Brown has been in the public eye for almost a quarter 
of a century, first as the superhuman young colossus of American 
amateur athletics, then emerging as a living legend while enroute 
to his domination of the NFL. Next, Brown parlayed his rugged 
good looks into cinematic gold during the black film boom of the 
’70s. But now, Brown the businessman-athiete faces his biggest 
challenge: the presidency of close friend Richard Pryor’s $40 
million film company. For Gentleman Jim, the best is yet to come. 


BY BOB LUCAS 


RODERICK YOUNG 


* 


PHOTO 
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“Rio Conchos.’”’ Then he put together 
Main Bout, Inc., a sports promotion 
agency which handled the ancillary 
rights to fights of then-controversial 
Muhammad Ali. “It was the first time 


blacks had a chance, on any scale, to 


exhibit fights from closed-circuit tele- 
vision,’’ he told me once. “‘We had 
guys in Buffalo, Cleveland, and 


various cities across the country exhib-- 
iting the fights. ’’ 


After he finally quit the Cleveland 
Browns football team, Jim formed the 
National Negro Industrial and Eco- 
nomic Union (later Black Economic 
Union), into which he enlisted nearly 
100 famous black athletes and opened 
offices in several cities. Back in 1972 he 
pointed out, “If anybody wants to get 
off into a little research, they’ll find 
that we were the first organization that 
pushed for the economic development 
of black people. The first one! And 
they had all the great leaders out there 
hollering about integration and pray- 
ing, while we were talking about de- 
veloping money developing 
power.”’ 

The day this interview was sched- 
uled turned out to be the very day 
Pryor, along with Guy McElwaine, 
president, and Frank Price, chairman 
of Columbia Pictures, announced their 


headline-making movie deal at a press 


conference in Beverly Hills. Jim re- 
turned home late and apologized. 
‘Don’t worry, we’ll do it tomorrow, ”’ 
he promised, ‘“‘and I guarantee it’ll be 
a good one!”’ 

PLAYERS: Jim, what does all this 
mean, not only to you at this stage of 


-your career, but to black people in 


general? 

JIM BROWN: Richard, being as power- 
ful and influential as he is at this parti- 
cular time, took this historical step and 
said to the public, ‘‘This is my friend 
Brown,’’ and he showed the public he 
had the confidence that I could do a 
job, and that he could use my loyalty 
background. Which 
should be an example to a lot of 
brothers of unity and loyalty and 
strength, because if we have unity and 
loyalty then we can become powerful. ~ 

We're not talking about given 
power, we’re talking about true power. 
The resources we have as black people 
are tremendous resources, but we 
never unite and consequently we’re all 
becoming individual millionaires. And 
money becomes the only thing. 

In this case, Richard could go on, 
on his own, and make as much money 
as anybody in the world ... he’s in 
that kind of demand. If it’s just about 
money, this whole venture would be ri- 
diculous. But if it’s about development 
of a certain kind of power, moving 
into the mainstream as a viable com- 
pany that can compete on the market, 
employ people, hire anybody—we can 


over barriers... 


“This company — 
IS an oppor- 

— tunity to do 
something that 
| think is very 
Significant in 
an area black 
Americans 
Should con- 
centrate on— 
that is the 
economic area. 


We have missed 


out on what 
America Is 
about. America 
is about 
economics and 
if you deal with 
‘that you jump 


hire Burt Reynolds if we sell him ona . 
project—there is no limit! The ulti- 
mate American dream is to be able to 
compete, to be a part of something, 
not to be separate. So that’s how I 
basically look at the situation we’re in. 
PLAYERS: Were there any times after 
you switched from football to movies 
that you despaired that something like 
this would never happen? Other 
people have tried—not on this scale, of 
course—to put together various types 
of movie deals. 

BROWN: Well, I’ll tell you something 
very honestly, Bob, after I left my or- 
ganization, the Black Economic 
Union, nothing else that I did satisfied 
me, because the scope of that organi- 
zation was so broad and its work was 
so good; it allowed people to work and 
to participate. But then it became 
pretty much outdated because it was 
non-profit. The world is changing fast 
and you have to really get out there 
and deal with profit-making. You 


couldn’t tie up the great black minds in 


a non-profit organization; they should 
be out there as independent entre- 
preneurs. 

When I left that, I didn’t care about 
making movies—it all seemed—as an 
actor—kind of trite to me. I didn’t 
know what I wanted to do. But I al- 
ways knew that it had to be something 
that dealt with the moving of black 
people from one place to the other... 
at least two or three of them, four or 
five. 

Richard and I talked about doing 
something, forming something, where 
we could help people who wouldn’t 
normally have an opportunity to be 
helped. Talented people, not just 
people; talented people, deserving 
people, not just someone who needs a 
job. One of the things is, you’ve got to 
help yourself before anybody else can 
get an opportunity. So it’s not some- 
one who just wants someone to take 
care of them, that’s not going to pro- 


duce anything. 


We conceptualized things and then 


~ didn’t do too much about it. Finally, 


over a period of about eight months 
we put this thing together. We had 
wonderful help from Suzanne de Passe 
of Motown. The friendship and under- 
standing was just fantastic from both 
her and Berry (Gordy, Jr.). 

But I’d like especially to say she was 
wonderful in helping us, helping 
Richard. He, also, was wonderful be- 
cause he—without any money—did 
Motown’s 25th Anniversary show, 
and interfaced and exchanged ideas 
with Berry. Richard’s been brilliant, 
because he had to walk this line... 
break open these new avenues, keep 
himself together, keep his individual 
talent together... and so he had 
multiple jobs to do. 
turn to page 56 
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| ) V e-learn the 

| basic funda-. 

J mentals of ~- 
sport and 


games (in play) often be- 
fore we learn to walk and 
talk. Therefore, it should 
be no surprise to anyone 
that much of the child in 
us returns whenever Our 


\) 4a particular season for toss- 
a ing, teeing, pitching or 
og iG $ we dribbling balls hits us; or 
| SF — whenever we hear the 
i LS Ki Nee aim familiar roar of ‘‘play 
ieee be Es ball’’ booming from ten 


e.% million ‘‘Jaws’’-mouthed 
umpires to signal the start 
of that ‘‘kids’’ game 
which made Jackie Robin- 
son and Hammerin’ Hank 
Aaron legends in our 
time. 

Bob Smith, award win- 
ning illustrator, whose 
drawings have enter- 
tained, as well as enlight- 
ened our readers for 
years here aims his witty 
pen at the holy bastions 
of sport and neatly satir- 
izes the sportin’ life of the 
professional and amateur 
athlete. Like this 
brother leaning over the 
local pool table, digging in 
for the long hall. He is the 
very model of the Every- 
town no-nonsense all-pro 
pool hall hustler, opposite 
page. 

And take a gander at 
the if-you-can’t-lickem-jo- 
inem. attitude on Smith's 
platform-heeled and ele- 
gantly attired lady golfer, 
top left. Or the sun 
shaded swinger with a 
handicap, no doubt, as 
big as his noggin. 

We assume that the 
dearly departed pictured 
below, however died of 
joy from breaking par and 
was not clubbed to death 
for sticking his putter in 
the wrong...uh... bag, 
bottom. The toothy karate 
expert is certainly yards 
ahead of everyone in the 
‘‘who-can out-grunt 
whom’ category of Big 
Time Sports. 
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) y ith the big Black Smith, which is a 
dough most of black business we can all 
the pro — be proud of, creating 


powerful images of our 
lifestyles and the colors 
of our hearts. 

We will also include in- 
formation regarding 
Smith’s extensive cata- 
logue with his toll free 
number (1-800-227-3373). 

Bob Smith, the man be- 
hind the ink and brush, is 


athletes rake 

in each season, it’s no 
wonder most athletic 
fields are covered with 
green. To the right, Bob 
shows what can happen 
when a normally hard- 
working player gets 
Caught in a daydream 
about his nine figure 
salary and his fleet of 
jets—a loose dollar slips 
by. 

And if the gruesome, 
no-holds barred quarter- 
back Smith puts in the 
game, below fares better 
with this disgruntled G24 
group of fanatics, than ee 
some of us would with @ ww |. 
Bob's toothy karate joker, \/ 7 
we'll call for an instant re- 
play (or is that “‘instant 
repay!’’). — 

Now that—thanks to 
the NSFL (the United 
States Football League) 
football is suddenly a 
year-round sport, there is 
a greater need for cheer- 
leaders, top. 


The style Smith gives 
this heady dame might 
encourage more spec- 
tators on the sidelines 
than on the field. 

Many of Bob Smith's 
wonderful insights into 


captured in illustrations 
like thése in PLAYERS, as 
well as his many hilarious 
and often poingnant prints 
and drawings. Anyone 
who has been tempted by 
the menu tossed up on 
these pages might be in- 
terested in looking to 
PLAYERS next month for 
our Christmas issue when 
Smith will be featured in a 
special interview with a 
handsome sampling of his 
unique Christmas cards 
which feature scenes of 
black family life, strength AUT 
and beauty. a7, Os 
oh 7, 

We will include infor- - 9 
mation on his company, 
20 PLAYERS 


A 
Way 


our life and culture are Nic 


as appealing and as os 
thought-provoking in the 
flesh as are his sportin’ 
fun-damentalists in the 
spirit. We look forward to 
sharing his special talent 
with you in our next issue, 
when PLAYERS presents as 
one of Our many special 
Christmas gifts to you, = 
Bob Smith, the man, the (¥g@ 
businessman, and the (AAG 
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WINNING 


from page 7 


Panama barrio to two world titles, a 


man who had never taken a backward 
step in his life! If there was ever a 
fighter whose desire ‘‘to win’’ was un- 
questioned, it was Duran. 

I was living in Hoduras at the time 
of the fight, listening to it on a radio 


broadcast from Jamaica. I had seen 


their battle (closed circuit) months be- 
fore in Phoenix and expected more of 
the same. When the announcer blurted 
suddenly that Duran had ‘‘quit,”’ I 
laughed aloud, thinking the remark 
some sort of joke. ‘‘Duran would die 
before giving his title away that 
easily,’ I assured a Honduran friend 
who sat beside me. The fact that 
Duran had in fact quit, left me with a 
lot of questions. I wondered about vic- 
tory and defeat, the complexities of 
temperament, ego, and ‘“‘the will to 
win.”’ 


learly, all athletic games are 

rooted in something that is pri- 

mal in man—the competitive in- 

stinct; the drive to be top dog; 
number one; champion—in short, a 
winner. In early man this instinct was 
more that mere ‘‘sport;’’ it was a 
matter of survival or, as Darwin put it, 
‘ther survival of the fittest.”’ 
Ironically, the rise and fall of countless 
civilizations has done little to alter this 
dynamic: man against man; nation 
against nation; and ultimately, life 
against death. 


ertainly for Americans, the psy- 

chology of winning takes its 

roots in history—the victory of 

13 scrappy colonies against the 
great nation of England; or perhaps, 
more poignantly, the glorious defeat 
of the Axis Powers during World War 
II—the smashing of the maniacal 
Adolf Hitler is a titanic enterprize of 
military teamwork which freed western 
Europe and established America as a 
supreme world power, thereby creating 
a legacy of confidence and pride which 
has made ‘‘wining’’ an intergral part 
of our national consciousness. 

We need winners—men and women 
to inspire us and make us proud. 
History has provided them in many 
fields, as artists, teachers, generals, 
politicians, gunfighters, scientists, en- 
tertainers, athletes. All cultures, it 
seems, in one form or another, turn to 
a gallery of “revered heroes and 
heroines to sustain them, personalities 
who oftern take on larger than life 
stature. 


n America, athletic competition 
has produced a veritable pantheon 
of champions in nearly every sport 
imaginable, from foot racing to 
football, from team sports to indi- 


® 


vidual competition. The highlight, of 
course, is the Olympic Games where 
national rivalries give way to interna- 
tional matchups seen (via satellite) by 
millions of spectators throughout the 
world. Yes, the media has made our 
‘“‘winners’’ more accessbile; indeed, it 
has created many of them before our 
very eyes. No sport is without its roster 
of winners; each generation has its 
superstars—from Jessie Owens to 
Bruce Jenner; Babe Ruth to Reggie 
Jackson; Joe Louis to Muhammad 
Ali; Bill Russell to Kareem Abdul 


Clearly, all 
athletic games 
are rooted In 
something that 
IS primal in 
man—the com- 
petitive in- 
Stinct; the 
drive to be top 
dog, number 
one—in short: 

awinner... . 


Jabar. Sports fans continue to ask: 
Would Ali have beaten Louis? Would 
Lombardi’s Green Bay Packers have 
been a match for Tom Landry’s Dallas 
Cowboys? Was Elgin Baylor better 
than Dr. J.? Are todays ‘‘winners’’ as 
great as yesterdays? 

Generally speaking, fans cling to the 
notion that the winners of their genera- 
tion were (or are) superior, un- 
consciously linking the prime of their 
own lives with that of their heroes. For 
example, older sports fans will invar- 
iably assert that Louis was greater than 
Ali; DiMaggio superior to Jackson; 


Waterfield more outstanding than 

Bradshaw. The venerable fight trainer, ~ 
Ray Arcel, who (at eighty) has handled 
hundreds of boxers and many world 
champions (including Benny Leonard 
and Roberto Duran) maintains that 
few of todays champions are as dedi- 
cated, disciplined or as tough as those 
he handled twenty years ago. ‘“Todays 
fighters,’’ he said recently, ‘‘have it 
easy and it shows; they can be winners 


over night; they get quick title shots 


and big money; the media makes a 
champion or they created a new divi- 
sion; some kids fight for the crown 
with fewer than twenty pro fights; its 
ridiculous . . . Listen, there’s only one 
way—ther hard way; somewhere along 
the line things went soft.”’ 

Perhaps Arcel is right. Some might 
even argue that national defeats and 
humiliations during the past few 
years—Vietnam, Watergate, the 
Iranian hostage crisis, etc. have caused 
many Americans to question ‘“‘na- 
tional pride and toughness’’ our status 
as ‘‘winners.’’ Interestingly enough, 
Arcel considers Roberto Duran, des- 
pite the ‘‘no mas’’ bout with Leonard, 
‘‘one of the finest athletes in boxing 
history. Duran is, was, and will always 
be a winner. You don’t judge a man 
by a single fight; you look at his 
career; his record. What stands up 
over time is consistency and dedi- 
cation. It takes time to make a winner; 
flash in the pan athletes are a dime a 
dozen. I take nothing away from Ray 
Leonard; he was a talented fighter and 
he retired rich. But to call him ‘‘great’’ 
is, in my estimation, premature. He 
may become ‘‘great’? but he didn’t 
fight long enough to prove that; at 
least to me.”’ 


portscasters describe ‘‘the glory 
of victory, the agony of defeat.”’ 
@ Yet, it goes without saying that 
for every winner there are one or 
more losers and that losing may carry 
a lasting stigma, particularly in profes- 
sional sports where pride and prowess 
go hand in hand with paychecks. 
‘‘Make no mistake,”’ said Vince Lom- 
bardi, the late great coach of the Green 


Bay Packers, ‘‘winning is the name of 


the game ... No one remembers a 
loser.’ Former UCLA basketball 
coach, John Wooden, ‘The wizard of 
Westwood,’’ remarked, however, that 
‘‘winning is ultimately the fulfillment 
of individual or team potential. It has 
little to do with final  scores.”’ 
Wooden, of course, was rarely on the 
losing end of a scoreboard and led his 
Bruins to more national basketball 
championships than any collegiate 
coach in NCAA history. 

Still, the word ‘‘sport’’ connotes a 
certain frivolity associated with recre- 
ation and fun; and so it is for most 

turn to page 26 
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and information regarding the housing 
program, describes the types of ser- 
vices available to participants of the 
program, ‘‘One, the absentee host, 
wherein the homeowner who decides 
to rent out his home would give access 
of the house to a guest, be it foreign or 
domestic for the length of stay; or 
Two, as a host, the owner could be in 
his home and rent out one, two or 
three bedrooms.’’ She further elabo- 
rated that, ‘‘There are people who 
have decided to sleep on their sofas in 
the den so they can rent all their 
bedrooms.”’ 

Aside from the people who will be 
sleeping on their sofas so they can 
benefit from the rental of an extra bed- 
room, Bennett & Bennett Housing ’84, 
Inc., has hosts for accommodations 
ranging in price from $75 a day to 
$4,000 to $5,000 a day, complete with 
housekeeper and chauffeur. 

In order to determine the appro- 
priate cost of a housing facility, an 
application is completed which de- 
scribes the type of lodging, and then 
the residence is visited and checked out 
to ascertain the actual rental value, 
Ruth Hayles said. Careful attention is 
given to the lodging and transportation 
of the expected guests. 


elestus R. Blair, Jr., first vice 

president along with Joe Ben- 

nett, is involved in the arrange- 

ment of transportation and other 
special services. A transportation sys- 
tem is being devised to be included in 
the package wherein the guests will be 
met upon arrival at the airport, bus 
terminal or train station and taken to 
their housing. Transportation is ex- 
pected to be provided on a space avail- 
able basis for the guests should the 
need arise for trips-to the sports events 
as well as various other types of 
amusements. 


‘*The entire community has been ¢ eX- 


tremely warm and supportive of the 
venture. A day does not go by that we 
don’t receive a call from someone 
offering their advice or suggestion to 
aid us in soliciting homes or contacting 
prospective guests,’’ Carolyn Bennett 
explained. ‘‘We originally stressed the 
black community as our primary parti- 
cipant during the initial planning stage 
of our program, but circumstances 
changed when the literature was 
circulated. 

‘‘We have been approached by a 
wide spectrum of people offering their 
homes as accommodations. A lady 
from Sherman Oaks (a white suburb 
of Los Angeles) called and said, “‘Are 
you a black company?’’ I said, “‘yes,”’ 
and she quickly replied, ‘‘I just want to 


let you know I have no prejudices in 


my mind. All I’m concerned with is 
turn to page 25 
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AMEN TO AMIN 


I found your August 1983 Volume 10, 
number 3, issue of PLAYERS very in- 


teresting, especially the article of. 


Mother Africa. I would like to see 
some more of our mother country 
Africa being printed in PLAYERS. 

Also, your article of Idi Amin 
Dada, was very good. Idi Amin Dada 
is one of our great African leaders; de- 
spite the bad publicity the western 
white press gave him. We need today 
more than ever leaders of substance, 
not of spittle, as some of these so- 
called civil rights leaders are. 

Idi Amin Dada; Moammar Kadafi; 
Kwame Nkrumah; Patrice Lumumba, 
were the men of substance who stood 
up to western imperialism, and be- 
cause of it they were called all sort of 
names, even mad, as the white press 
used to refer to Amin and Kadafi. 
With no notable exception all of our 
African-American leaders are being 
bought by the white establishment. 

Benjamin Hooks, a black man, 
head of the NAACP, is opposed to a 
black candidate running for President 
because it will hurt the white candi- 
date’s chance—who the hell cares? For 
two hundred and seven years, America 
has had forty white presidents, none of 
them black, none women, and Benja- 
min Hooks is talking about in 1983 
that it will hurt the white candidate’s 
chances! For years white men have 
dominated the Democratic party, 
what’s wrong now if they step aside 
and give a black candidate their 
support? | 

Gamal L. Nkrumah 
Lynn, MS 


We don’t see a damn thing wrong with 
it, Gamal. 


PRAISE FOR MAYS 


I compliment PLAYERS for its June 
issue. Each article was definitely enter- 
taining and enlightening. The article 
on Dr.. Benjamin Mays was very in- 
spiring and I hope many young people 
will be able to gain something positive 
from his philosophies. Articles of this 
nature are needed in our communities. 

The article on bachelor fathers was 
a long awaited, positive, note on black 
fatherhood/familyhood. Our children 
are our most valuable asset and we, 
black men, must play an active role in 
their development. The music articles 
discussed Barry White, Billy Eckstine 
and jazz in clear, concise terms and 
this helped one to better appreciate 
each in their own right. The models 
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were quite pleasing to the eyes. Thanks 
for the features on Luz Matos and 
Christina de Lima. Continue the good 
work. 
Melvin T. Ingram 
Cherry Point, NC 


MAD FOR MARGRET 


I would just like to say that I enjoy 
very much looking at your Players 
Girls Pictorial and reading your 
PLAYERS magazine. They have some 
of the most beautiful black girls that I 
have ever seen in a magazine, espe- 
cially the young lady named, 
*“Margret,’’ in your July ’83 issue. By 
far she is the most beautifulest young 
lady that I have ever seen. I would like 


_to see more of her, if possible. Keep up 


the good work! 
Michael Sigler 
St. Louis, MO 
PERSONAL QUESTION 


I am an avid reader of your magazine. 
I enjoy your articles and photo spreads 
very much. One of your features I en- 
joyed very much was your personal 
column. I had used it quite often, both 
submitting and answering ads. I have 
not seen it appear in your last few is- 
sues. I would like to know if you in- 
tend to run the column again and, if 
not, why not? 
Tony Tedesco, Jr. 
Wilmington, MS 


No, Tony, you will not be seeing the 
Players Personals ads in this magazine 
any more. We want to utilize the space 
to bring more hard-hitting stories and 
articles about our conditior in the 
1980’s. You will find the Players Per- 


sonals, however, in each issue of 
Players Girls Pictorial magazine. 
Thanks for your interest. 


LOVE FOR LUZ 


After traveling extensively and being a 
devoted reader of PLAYERS maga- 
zine I must say truly from the heart 
that Luz Matos is the ultimate lady. of 
my dreams (she’s in your May issue). 
Nobody portrays the world’s most 
beautiful women in the world (our 
lovely black sisters) as do you people at 
PLAYERS magazine. Please direct 
this letter to this lovely lady. May God 
bless the people of PLAYERS maga- 
zine because there is no woman on the 
earth or in the universe like a black 
woman! Stay on top, PLAYERS. 
| Glenn Banks 
Apalachicola, FL 


We intend to, Glenn. And, thanks. 


I’ll be truthful and say I have not been 
buying PLAYERS in some time, but 
when I picked up on the PLAYERS 
June ’83 issue, I was indeed overjoyed 
that the magazine has improved. 

When I saw that very sexy lady Luz 
Matos, well, what can I say?—she 
‘made me feel warm all over. She looks 
like a lady who can really make a man 
feel good. I would like to see more of 
this beautiful lady in future issues. I 
commend Abdul Manaam on his 
photography. 


Tyrone Howard 
Bronx, NY 


GOLD 
from page 23 


how much money I can get per day.”’ 
Carolyn expresses the belief, ‘‘If it 
were not for an agency like ours, they 
(the community) would not be able to 
go out by themselves and seek foreign 
or domestic guests and book them into 


their homes. It would not be cost ef-. 


fective. There is no way they could 
advertise, or attract people such as an 
agency like we can. So it is a hand in 
hand type of business. Therefore, they 
are receiving 75% of the proceeds 
from this program.” 


he board is anticipating that the 

program will survive the 1984 

Olympics and continue to oper- 

ate as a housing program for 
future events in Los Angeles and in 
other cities as well as other countries. 
According to Malcolm Bennett, ““We 
made some preliminary arrangements 
thinking that we have set this corpora- 
tion up to have a continued life span. 
We’re considering the feasibility of 
other cities and other countries to set 
up housing programs as well as de- 
veloping low-income housing from the 
dollars generated this time around. 
We're looking forward to being a 
viable entity in the community, and to 
being able to continue to bring dollars 
in. We estimate that our corporation 
could possibly generate somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $4,000,000 in 
revenue during the Olympics which 
will be channeled into the minority 
community.” 

When you consider that the tremen- 
dous influx of people coming into Los 
Angeles during the three-week period 
of July 28 through August 12 will 
number 16 millions and the adverse ef- 
fect those numbers will have on the 
day to day lives of the minority com- 
munity in terms of heavy traffic, con- 
gestion and confusion as well as in the 
inflationary effect on prices, it is only 
fitting that the community which has 
the most to lose benefit financially. 

Carolyn Bennett sums up the re- 
sponsibility and involvement of their 
team in the upcoming 1984 Summer 
Olympics as, ‘‘What we do today, or 
what we do as an on-going business 
will mean less sleep, but we have basi- 
cally sat down and made those chal- 
lenges, and what we feel is it'll be a 
worthwhile endeavor to us as a Cor- 
poration and as a venture to make a 
profit. At the same time, as young 
people, we are very community 
oriented, and I think this is very im- 
portant, so often we are concerned 


about me, me, me. You can’t do that © 


and survive in today’s world. I think 
this is what makes us unique. We 
don’t want it all. We’re willing to 
share.”’ 0 
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WINNING 
from page 21 


Americans. But there is nothing frivol- 
ous about professional sports; the 
stakes are too high. Recent player 
strikes not only in football but in base- 
ball (and perhaps basketball) as well 
attest to the pressures involved. If 
Americans want their winners they’ll 
have to pay for them; so will the teams 
who recruit them. While the Dodger 
Organization ‘‘loved’’ Steve Garvey 
for “‘being a winner,”’ they didn’t love 
him enough to pay his contract asking- 
price, nor did he ‘“‘love the fans’’ 
enough to accept less than that price. 


ickey Mantle was_ recently 

asked how manager, Billy Mar- 

tin would get along this year 

with Yankee owner, George 
Steinbrenner. Mantle replied: ‘‘As 
long as Billy wins, they’ll get along 
fine.’” When Heisman Trophy winner, 
Herschel Walker (considered by some 
coaches and sports writers to be the 
greatest collegiate back in history) gave 
up his senior year at Georgia to be- 
come a millionaire in the newly formed 
USFL, some fans were shocked; but 
only momentarily. Who could blame 
Walker? Given the state of the 
economy and the ever present possibil- 
ity of career-ending injuries, particu- 
larly to running backs, Walker’s decis- 


ion was more than understandable. 


Big business has always been hard- 
nosed and uncompromising. Like it or 
not, professional sports is big business. 

Ask Sugar Ray Leonard who retired 
from professional boxing at the age of 
26 after winning an estimated 25 mil- 
lion dollars. Leonard, a gifted, artic- 
ulate athlete whose baby face ‘and 
genuine spontaneity made him an in- 
stant media sensation, became, per- 
' haps unwittingly, the heir to Muham- 
mad Ali’s_ superstardom. Boxing 
needed a new hero and found one 
(with the help of Howard Cosell) 
within the amateur ranks—the pure 
and wholesome domain of Olympic 
competition. 

Leonard is unquestionably a 
winner—both in and out of the ring; 
many have called him (Arcel’s remarks 
notwithstanding), the finest welter- 
weight since Robinson wore that 
crown. Though he lost his title to 
Duran on June 20, 1980, he fought a 
gutsy, toe-to-toe battle for fifteen 
rounds and later praised Duran as ‘‘a 
true champion.’’ There was no quit 
(no mas) in Leonard, certainly not 
months later when, after regaining his 
title from Duran, he took on Thomas 
**Hit Man’’ Hearns and defeated him 
by TKO in the fourteenth round. Iron- 
ically, while the seedier side of box- 
ing—corruption by promoters, gross 
mismatches (Tex Cobb vs. Larry 
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Holmes) and perhaps the death of 
lightweight Korean fighter Duk Koo 
Kim at the hands of Boom Boom 
Mancini—has forced Howard Cosell 
from his podium as fight commen- 
tator, Leonard has taken up the mike 
and a new profession. 

When asked about coming out of 
retirement to fight Marvin Hagler for 
an estimated 10 million dollars, Leo- 
nard responded quickly: ‘‘After my 
eye injury (detached retina), I had to 
reevaluate things. I have a wife and 
child; financial security and a chance 
to stay in boxing as a sportscaster. 
Fighting is a dangerous and demand- 
ing sport; those are the realities.”’ 


imilar kinds of realities were 
brought home to me in 1958 
when, as a high school junior and 
quarterback for the varsity foot- 
ball team, I took a summer job as ball- 


There is 
nothing fri- 
volous about 
professional 
sports—the 
Stakes are 
toohigh.. . 


boy for the San Francisco 49ers at their 
training camp in Moraga, California: 
Frank Albert (former star quarterback 
for Stanford and later for the 49ers) 
was the headcoach; Joe Perry, Hugh 
MacElhenny and Y.A. Tittle the star 
backs. 

I was there when the rookies arrived 
at camp to learn the system in prepar- 
ation for their bid to make the squad, 
rookies like quarterback, John Brodie 
and wide receiver, R.C. Owens. Later, 
after the veterans had returned to 
camp, I watched the grueling Saturday 
scrimmages; the battles for positions 
and employment. I was there too when 
the rookies gathered at night in R.C. 
Owens room (in the campus dorma- 
tory) to discuss their chances of mak- 
ing the team. Many players were cut— 
rookies as well as veterans. Part of my 


job was driving them to the airport. I 
heard some sad stories; one guy even 
cried. 

I remembered Frank Albert saying 
to a rookie lineman: ‘‘If you want it 
bad enough (the position) you can get 
it; it’s all up to you.’’ That summer, 
Charlie Powell, a towering defensive 
end and former all-pro who had given 
up football the year before to become 
a professional boxer, returned to the 
team. After ten pro fights Powell had 
learned two things: he had a great right 


- hand and a glass jaw, by no means a 


winning combination for a_heavy- 
weight. But he wanted his job back 
with the 49ers. He wanted it bad. By 
the time I left training camp to go back 
to school, he had it. 

Former Ram and Washington Red- 
skin headcoach, George Allen (now at 
the helm of the Chicago Blitz), has 
often said that ‘‘winning is 90 percent 
mental,’’ particularly in the profes- 
sional ranks. The team or player with 
the most desire and concentration will 
usually emerge on top. Upset victories 
are made by mental attitude and deter- 
mination; by the power of positive 
thinking. How else do we explain 
“‘beating the odds,”’ or the miraculous 
comebacks in sports history—the guts 
of golfer, Ben Hogan, running back, 
Brian Piccolo, tennis star, Little Mo 
Connelly; the appeal of a film like 
Chariots of Fire—winner of the 
Academy Award in 1982? 


es, winners come in all colors, 

nationalities, shapes and _ sizes 

and while the arena of athletic 

competition is a convenient 
stage from which to view them, it is 
only a microcosm of the greater arena 
which encompasses all human 
struggle. The film Ghandi owes its 
staggering impact to the spirit and 
courage of one man and his unflinch- 
ing belief in a principle called non- 
violence. Who .would have bet on 
Ghandi, one frail, unarmed man, 
against the firepower of the British. 
Who would have bet on David against 
Goliath? 

Ultimately, of course, regardless of 
the contest, be it fisticuffs or fencing, 
horse racing or chess, it’s performance 
that counts; a great performance will 
often blur the distinction between 
winner and loser. Athletes like Willie 
Mays, Joe Namath, O.J. Simpson and 
ice hockey’s current sensation, Wayne 
Gretzky are acclaimed not because of 
the standings their teams have 
achieved but because of individual ex- 
cellence. The same may well be said of 
Joe Frazier and Muhammad Ali 
whose classic battles, in some respects, 
transcended victory and defeat, bring- 
ing to mind the old adage: ‘‘it’s not 
winning or losing but how you play the 
game.”’ oO 
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Of course PLAYERS features beautiful women such as Ajita 
Wilson—but that’s not the only reason to subscribe. In Rome, 
where Ajita lives, PLAYERS costs six dollars a copy and she 
wouldn't miss an issue. Ajita reads PLAYERS from cover to 
cover for the best in fiction, important articles and meaningful 
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The fashion of the American sportsman is designed to withstand 
the rigors of the game, whether it occurs within the chalklines of 
the tennis court or football field, the olympic pool or beach, or 
back at the ranch with your one and only cheerleader going for 
the big score. What follows is PLAYERS fashion list for the enthu- 
siast, fanatical about good sport fashion. Above, you'll be flyin’ 
high in your martial arts boxing gear (check local vendors for 
price) by Ryukyu International. These durable and comfortable out- 
fits can be worn around the bout or the family pool with equal 
style. The good taste and timeless simplicity of design is the hall- 
mark of these ancient togs, which come in natural fibers in colors 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY . as Dasic aa 7er. _ : 


C ae Make-up by Val Williams of Faces Cosmetiques. Coordinator: Randy Thomas. Marshall Arts Coordinator: 
ES ADAMS os Ralph Winge. Guest models: ie! fighter Mike Weaver and amateur fighter Harold Henry. 


Opposite page, Big Mike Weaver 
is the champion of style in his 
dangerously hip black boxer jog- 
ging shorts from Sports Locker, ~ 
$12.50. While his pal is equally 
tough in his black Nike jogging 
shorts at $12.95 from the same 
place. The young woman is 
sporting the Sports: Locker 
$22.50 swim suit. Top. right, more 
swim designs from the Sports 
Locker collection priced at a 
modest’$22.50 ‘and top left, 
Paul's blue trunks go for $20 at 
Big 5 and Elisia’s blue bikini sells - 
for $26 also at Big 5. Botton left,” - 
Nike is tops at $30 and right, a 
ditto on the plush swim wear 
from Big-5 at $26 for the buttery 
bikini and $20 for the sunsplash 
shorts. 
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BRAND NEW SPECIAL COLLECTOR’S EDITION 


Over 280 pages of the most breathtaking, incomparable, delectable Players girls PLUS travel, 
fashion, humor, great fiction, art and features ... produced in limited quantity as a permanently 


bound library volume. 
To order direct send $3.95 plus $1.00 postage to: Players Classic, Dept. PC2-3, 8060 Melrose Ave., 


Los Angeles, California 90046. (Calif. residents add 62 % tax.) 
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Backstage of the glamour world of sports, labor 


ILLUSTRATION: JIM CORBIN 


round the country, white- 
smocked scientists in laborator- 
ies are dropping baseballs 
through wind tunnels, firing 
tennis balls into clamped rackets, 
squashing footballs in battering rams, 
designing new dimples for golf balls. 
These researchers spout esoteric 
equations and talk in terms of momen- 


tum transfer, coefficients of restitu- — 


tion, shock attenuation and the Mag- 
nus effect. 

They debate such questions as whe- 
ther baseballs really do curve, whether 
it’s better to use a lighter or a heavier 
bowling ball, or whether tennis rackets 
with flexible handles do deliver more 
power. 

They are the sports engineers, most 
of them working out of universities or 
sporting goods companies, and they 
are transforming sports into something 
beyond the old-fashioned battles of 
muscle and strategy and grit. 


In golf, for instance, half a dozen — 


technical controversies confront the 
player even before he tees up for his 
first shot: Should he use steel shaft 
clubs or graphite ones? Solid center 
balls or liquid ones? Balls with round 
or square or hexagonal dimples? 


he technology of the dimple is it- 
self fascinating. Long ago it was 
discovered that balls with nicked 
covers travel farther: than 
smooth-covered ones. This led to the 
rough-surfaced balls of the late 19th 
century and ultimately to the more 
scientific dimples of recent times. To- 
day, the procedure of dimpling has be- 
come so sophisticated that at least one 
sporting goods company now employs 
an aerodynamics engineer to work full 


the engineers of sports science, who worry all 
day long about such fascinating subjects as the 
technology of dimples, curves and grooves. 


time on the design of dimples alone. 

Some scientists claim it is the shape 
of the dimple that is most important, 
while others point to dimple depth. 
But on the question of dimpling itself 
there is no dispute: Dimpled balls tra- 
vel farther than smooth ones—up to 
50% farther, according to one expert. 

Why the efficacy of dimpling, which 
almost singlehandedly transformed the 
game of golf? 

The answer lies in the realm of 
physics. When a golf ball is driven off 
a tee (the driver moves down at about 
125 m.p.h., delivering a force of 
around 5,000 pounds!), it leaps for- 


ward into the air, rotating (a backspin) 


at about 3,500 r.p.m. 

As the ball rotates, it drags a whirl- 
pool of air around with it, an effect 
greatly magnified by the dimples, 
which act as miniature air scoops. 

As the ball speeds forward, the 
whirlpool at the top of the ball merges 
with the oncoming air; but because of 
the direction of the rotation, the rotat- 
ing air at the bottom of the ball crashes 
into the oncoming air, creating an area 
of increased pressure, which pushes 
the ball upward. Thus the ball exper- 
iences an aerodynamic lift. 

(This same effect—called the 
Magnus effect—causes baseballs to 
curve, tennis balls to dip and ping 
pong balls to dive.) 

‘A well-hit golf ball actually flies,”’ 
marvels Earl Berkun, a scientist for 
Wilson Sporting Goods. ‘‘It doesn’t 
follow a normal trajectory like a rock 
that is thrown. The ball starts out on a 
certain trajectory and then starts 
climbing. It continues to climb until 
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A sweet papersack-brown 
sugar plum, Liz Follon is é 
woman we are destined to 
see just about everywhere 
1 . MEOG SNUO Beg KAS a in the coming months. She 
a _ SES Ze. % Newent ew put twenty-four good year. 
1 - LYK XX: 2 growing into the honey 
colored wonder woman yo 
see before you, and then | 
she decided to jump into « 
modeling career. “I didn't 
know the response would 
be so strong. Everybody 
wanted to shoot me. But 
\ my heart was with — . 
WA, PLAYERS. I'm so glad the) 
agreed to shoot me first. | 
i think it's going to bring m 
(usgood luck.” Right on, Liz. 
@n: ( PHOTOGRAPHY BY ABDUL MANAAM 
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A LITTLE RESPECT 


R-E-S-P-E-C-T is what 
“Queen of Soul’’ Aretha 
Franklin asked for and is con- 
tinuing to get just that from 
generations of ‘Soul music 
worshippers around the 
world. 

Most recently the Brother- 
hood Crusade brought to- 
gether 7,000 of Aretha’s fans 
in the Los gAngeles Shrine 
Auditorium to pay tribute to 
her Royal Highness for the 
cultural gifts she has given to 
both the black community 
and the world community. 

Aretha is a long standing 
Supporter of the 15-year-old 
Brotherhood Crusade which, | 
under the leadership of i 
Danny Bakewell, president, is 
a source of financial aide for i 
organizations dedicated to re- y, 
vitalizing the black com- i | 
munity. en 

Los Angeles’ first black on hand for the Brotherhood Crusade’s tribute 
Mayor, Tom Bradley, joined to aretha were superfans, clockwise from top 
in with entertainers Luther. eft, Todd Bridges, The Smokey Robinsons, Leon 
Vandross, James Ingram, Isaac Kennedy, top right, Ed Eckstine and son, 
Andrae Crouch, Rev. James Danny Bakewell, Quincy Jones, and all-star pro- 
Cleveland, Smokey Robin- ducer-manager Peter Long. Paul Mooney, 
son, Quincy Jones and H.B. knocked ’em dead with his sweet comic riffs, 
Barnum to spell out R-E-S-P- and Luther Vandross brought his winning 
E-C-T in large letters for a smile all the way from New York. Denise 
lady who deserves that and Williams and George Duke take five at the 
more. tribute that reaffirmed the Queen. 


considered data based on 

: 190,000 offenders gathered 

by the California of Criminal 

Statistics and Rand’s survey 

of 1,400 prisoners in the three 
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A Rand Corp. study spon- 
sored by the U.S. Justice De- 
partment’s National Institute 
of Corrections has concluded 
that Blacks and Latinos in 
California, Texas, and Michi- 
gan, are subjected to much 
longer prison sentences than 
whites convicted of the same 
crimes. 

The report cites that in 
California alone blacks serve 
sentences averaging 1% 
months longer than whites 
and Latinos serve up to 6!4 
months longer sentences. A 
similar pattern has been 
found in Texas and Michigan 
based on the report which 
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States. 

In addition to serving from 
One-to-seven months more 
prison time blacks and 
Latinos are more likely to be 
arrested without the issuance 
of warrants, go to prison 
rather than jail, and are ar- 
rested on weaker evidence. 

Joan Petersilia, the Rand 
criminologist who authored 
the two-year study, suggested 
that ‘‘minority status alone 
accounted for’’ the disparity 
in the treatment of minorities 
and whites. 

In jail, to paraphrase 
Richard Pryor, the only jus- 
tice found is just us! 


PHOTO: JON MILLER 


MEETING AT 


THE CROSSROADS 


Crossroads Arts Academy is 
an energetic little theatre and 
school of the arts founded by 
Marla Gibbs (Florence of 
TV’s The Jeffersons) and 
daughter Angela in a crum- 
bling financial district on Ver- 
mont Avenue in Los Angeles. 
Located over a storegront it 
takes a steep climb up a nar- 
row carpeted stairway to 
reach the mainstage inner- 
sanctum of the Crossroads 
Theatre Company. Once 
there, and the house lights 
dim and lights come up on 
mainstage, the magic begins. 
Founded to ‘“‘tap the crea- 
tive resources in Our com- 
munity and to provide an en- 
vironment where self-expres- 
sion through artistic growth 
can happen, ’? the Crossroads 
Academy is a major step to- 
wards a resurgence in com- 
munity theatre which has 
been on a steady decline since 


its angry reintroduction dur- — 


ing the sizzling 60s. 
And though Vermont 


PORTRAITS 
Reading John Edgar Wide- 
man is like walking through a 
gallery of paintings by Ernie 
Barnes. In the pages of Hid- 
ing Place, Damballah and 
Wideman’s latest from Avon 
Books Sent For You Yester- 
day, we are introduced to 
streets which throb _ like 
blood-carrying arteries. 

The life in Cassina Way 
was a world apart from 
Homewood and Homewood 
a world apart from ... the 


Gibbs 


Avenue cannot claim as long 
or glorious a history as re 
called by the mention of any 
of Harlem’s famed streets © 
and avenues, 125th Street, | 
Lenox Avenue, 139th Street, | 
Vermont Avenue has been — — ie : 
the site of a theatrical renais- re. ‘7 a8 
sance dating back almost — uf 

twenty years. In the middle 
60s Vantile Whitfield and 
Jackie Gober staged blistering 
performances on the stage of 
the old Balboa Theatre and in 
an adjacent storefront 
theatre. 

Marla Gibbs is bringing 
new life to the old street in a 
setting which conjures up 
images of Langston Hughes, 
Johnson, and the energy that 
drove the creative minds who 
were out to redefine a slan- 
dered people. 

A rousing night of theatre 
is promised at the Crossroads 
Theatre, 8461 Vermont Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, California. 


i a appause ed. 
‘a punched out, most in 
eet and nen 


North, a world apart from 
the South, and all those 
people crowded in Cassina 
Way carried the seeds of these 
worlds inside their 
Ske... 

Wideman approaches the 
novel with the eye of a poet 
and the control of a practiced 
novelist, painting magical 
word pictures of the people 
who inhabit the streets of — 
Homewood while weaving an 
engrossing and startling plot- 
line. 


His opponents n now are” 
age and slan 

critics.” 

As part of the fight 
Ali will star in ‘“‘Knoc 
a motion picture to 
duced by Tom hk 
Screen Equities Limit 
picture features a yo 
who prays for the power 0: 
Muhammad Ali, her gt 
hero. A Las Vegas “ch 


tive edge. = 
| only add lustr 


there is sti 
in the man 
greatness. 


retest to the ring 
meback from the 
9 scurity and the — 
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PLAYERS SPORTS SYMPOSIUM 
The NCAA C Average Ruling 


Proposition 48 of 
the NCAA rulebook 
states that freshmen 
athletes have to 
arrive in college with 
a C average or 
score [5 on the ACT, 
or 700 on the SAT 


test to play. 
“We must recognize “The C average is 
that to get a C an attempt to keep 
average with no our young, gifted, 


F's and also black athletes out 
participate in Of college...” 
sports is not that 


difficult...” 


“Blacks have 

inferior schooling. 
When the black 
athlete or artist 
reaches high school 
it is difficult for 

him or her to 
maintain a C 
average with no Fs.” 


ita Walters, a black woman who 
is a member of the Los Angeles 
Board of Education, introduced 
in the rule book of the Los 
Angeles City Schools (1982)—second 
to New York in black population— 
that a student or artist in order to par- 
ticipate in his.after school specialty 
must have a 3.0 grade point average, 
which is minimum, and no fails the 
previous school semester. It instantly 
became a media event in Los Angeles, 
from the mixed reaction of educators 
from the fourth to twelfth grade— 
ranging from claims that Ms. Walters 
‘was trying to discriminate against the 
student/athlete/artist, and break up 
after school activities,’ to “Ms. 
Walters’s rule has made_ the 
student/athlete/artist study in his aca- 
demic work.’ The first survey of the re- 
sults was published (May 1983) and 
19.6 of high school athletes, and 24.5 
of high school artists were declared in- 
eligible to compete in their specialty, 
and the most critically affected schools 
were those with large black popu- 
lations. 
A symposion moderated by the 
author, and paneled by Mrs. Marcia 
Hazeltine, Assistant Principal of a 
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LEWIS WiTHS! 


junior high school in Los Angeles 
County, and a former woman college 
athlete at Morgan State University, 
Hedgemon Lewis, a boxing promoter, 
and former ranking professional 
boxer; and Fred Dowell, a high school 
gang worker in the Los Angeles 
County Schools, and referee of NCAA 
basketball. 


PLAYERS: The C grade point average, 
with no F’s, in grades from 4 to 12, for 
males or females to participate in after 
school athletics or arts has been made 
a rule in Los Angeles City Schools 
(1982). What do you think about this 
Marcia Hazelton? 

HAZELTINE: The C average to partici- 
pate is good to a certain degree, in that 
it helps to raise standards. Coach 
Digger Phelps of Notre Dame (basket- 
ball) said that, ‘‘United States schools 
are in a national disaster, and slowly 
going down the pike.’’ He was talking 
about the quality of the academic 
work, and student athlete/artists, par- 
ticularly black athletes/artists, do not 
concentrate enough on their academic 
work. So. hopefully by making 
athletes/artists have a C average, with 
no F’s will raise the standards. 
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ILLUSTRATION: PETER SIS 


What worries me about the C 
average, with no F’s for a person 
whose main interest in school is 
athletics, or the arts, is that it might be 
unfair—because a lot of the 
athletes/artists come from ghetto— 
and that is particularly the case with 
blacks. They have inferior schooling, 
because the mostly white teaching staff 
is not committed to them, and neither 
are many of the bourgeoise black 
teachers committed to the black ghetto 
youth. | 

So when the black athlete or artist 
reaches high school, and with his in- 
ferior educational preparation it is dif- 
ficult for him or her to maintain a C 
average with no F’s, and also do their 
main interest in schools, which is 
athletics and the arts after school— 
which they want to make their profes- 
sion—and arts and athletics have been 
largely influenced by and have been 
profitable to blacks—and if they do 
not become professional—they will at 
least get a chance to go to college and 
increase their chances of being em- 
ployed in the labor market. To 
that group of black athlete/artists it is 
unfair. And if they are a black athlete 
going to college they will have to take 
the more difficult academic load like 
algebra, geometry, calculus 
trigonometry—and then being poor 
have to depend on athletics being their 
ticket (money) to college; so they have 
the extra load of spending at least three 
hours after school in organized 
athletics and arts. And this rule is only 
aimed at a small minority of people, 
most of them black. So not only must 
they have a C in the elitist college 
preparatory courses in high school, 
they cannot, and let me stress cannot, 
have not one failing grade. That is 
totally unfair. 

We must take into consideration 
that most students, white or black, 
take easier courses than the black 
student athlete who wants to go to col- 
lege. If the rule was to be applied, the 
C average with no F’s, it should be ap- 
plied in grade to high school, where the 
work is more defined with less 
academic liberalism as they do in 
college; but what I am saying is that 
it’s particularly hard on the black high 
school athlete who has to take the 
elitist college preparatory courses, and 
then work three hours on his sport, 
which will be his meal ticket to college, 
have insensitive teachers, who do not 
understand the black ghetto youth, 
and then not only get the medium C 
average, but not get one fail. I think 
the rule is unfair. 


I think we have to begin to look for 


alternatives in higher education, like 


the Great Society (Editor’s Note: 1964- 
1968) program, initiated as a black al- 
ternative school, called Project Head 
Start—which was started by blacks 


from the communities across this 
country—and although blacks went to 
the federal government. and got 
money—the blacks maintained 
control. I thnk we should have a Pro- 
ject High School, where blacks in 
athletics and the arts, who are having 
difficulties with their studies, who have 
it harder in order to keep up their 
grades because each day of the week 
they have two or three hours of 
organized after school activity—these 
student athlete/artists can get special 
tutoring in a high school type situation 
set up just for that. 


LEWIS: I agree with Marcia Hazel- 
tine—in that I think the C grade point 
average, with no F’s, is unfair. I will 
go even further, and say the C average 
with no F’s is an attempt to keep our 
young and gifted black athletes out of 
colleges, which opens up other avenues 
for them than athletics and the arts; 
and I can take this even one step 
further—and say that if it works, it 
will keep a large number of athletes in 
particular—who could have become 
professionals—and a symbol of black 
success and in a position to help other 
blacks—these black athletes could con- 
ceivably be replaced in large numbers 
by whites in professional athletics. In 
the major college and professional 
sports—football, basketball, boxing, 
baseball, and track—black athletes 
have become the dominating factor. 
Sportswriters around this country say 
that too many blacks on a college or 
professional sports team will keep the 
white fan—who are by far the 
majority—from buying tickets to the 
games with a team with too many 
blacks. 

So recently the media has started 
writing about the emphasis that blacks 
put in athletics, and how few of the 
many black youth will actually be 
professionals. That is deceiving ra- 
cism—because the educational system 
is not being improved in black ghetto 
schools; the mostly white teachers are 
not relating to or motivating the black 
ghetto youth—and now some black 
leaders—parroting the white media— 
are asking for more difficult standards 
for the high school athlete/artist— 
which might seriously change the ra- 
cial balance from black to white as was 
the case before the 1960’s; the reason 
being that the white teacher in the 
black ghetto school does not try to 
motivate, so there is a lack of interest 
by the black athlete or artist in his 
classwork, and only interested in his 
after school athletics or art endeavors. 

It was this same type of protesting 
by some black leaders, focusing on the 
‘so-called’ negative film and television 
roles played by blacks in the early 
1970’s—which destroyed the black 
movement in films and _ television. 
These same black leaders are now 


? harping on the fact that too many 


blacks are committed to athletics. 
There black leaders, like Rita Walters, 
who introduced the C average with no 
F’s in Los Angeles in order to par- 
ticipate in sports or the arts after- 
school, seem to need to do things 
which justify them as black teachers— 
even if the effect is negative on blacks 
in general, and in this particular case, 
the black youth. What might be the 
upshot of Rita Walters rule in Los 
Angeles is that more black youth will 
have time on their hands, with nothing 


to do, and join the ‘gang-bangers’ 


(Editors note: fighting among youth 
gangs). 

DOWELL: I think the only people who 
are hurt by this are the ones who are 
going to high school to get a scholar- 
ship to go to college because of their 
athletic abilities. We must recognize 
that to get a C average with no F’s, 
and also participate in sports or arts 
after school is not that difficult. Also, 
once the athlete or artist enters college, 
the academic competition is stiffer, 
and an athlete or artist coming from 
high school to college should be pre- 
pared to have their grade level drop. 

If they are only a C, or average, 
student in high school—more than 
likely they will not be able to ‘cut the 
mustard’ in college, unless the college 
professors give them a break. So it 
does not follow that having lower aca- 
demic standards in high school will 
allow a student athlete/artist a chance 
for college exposure because of his 
athletic ability. The high school 
student athlete/artist has to be able to 
get good grades, and learn his aca- 
demic basics, or it will catch up with 
him in college, and he or she will be 
ruled ineligible because of his grades. 

I think the C average with no F’s is a 
very good thing, because if a black 
high school student can apply himself 
or herself enough to be an outstanding 
athlete or artist in high school—they 
can put out just as much effort to also 
be a good or outstanding student. I 
realize that is putting a double load on 
the black student athlete/artist—be- 
cause he must be both student and 
athlete—and has to spend about 15 
hours extra a week in his sport—but it 
is the price he must pay to be an out- 
standing person in high school. 

I think it all starts at home. The 
black student athlete/artist needs to 
have academic and emotional guid- 
ance, and incentive to do good, and 
that must start in the home with the 
parents of the student athlete/artist 
being first concerned about their teen- 
agers’ school work, and making sure 
that their teenager does his work at 
home. In a sense, the parent should be 
like a coach in sports, in that he must 
keep an organized atmosphere for 
study at home. We must remember, 

turn to page 64 
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t this “serious sextet.’’ Six-foot-six- 

Oliver Brown, 6-9 Tom Curry _ 
6-1 Dennis Brown, all reside in 
Baton Rouge. Although Curry is aca- 
lemically ineligible for the 1983-84 _ 
ason because he did not havea 2.0 _ 
grade point average in high school. _ 
Six-foot-four phenom Anthony Wil- 
on, hails from Plain Dealing, Louis- _ 
jana, and 6-8 Nikita Wilson lives nn 
Leesville. | _ 


Paul mucosa fully rected ¢ two _ 
| awesome inside players, 6-9 Dal- __ 
las Comegys from Philadelphia _ 
_and San Diego’s, 6-7 Lawrence _ - 
West. But don’t look for too much 

rom DePaul as long as their coaching © 
ion remains the same. Mean- _ 
_ DePaul’s conquerors in last 
National Invitation Tournament 
‘resno State University, had a 
re recruiting year. Landing ~ 
college guard Ronnie Strain 
asper, Wyoming, and all-Cen- 
alifornia forward, Derrick Riley, __ 
Ip. Conversely from DePaul, _ 
has in Boyd Grant and Ron 
perhaps the finest coaching 
the nation (unquestionably the 
efensive coaching), so look for 
lidogs to have another good sea- 
I th sound, but limited talent. 
_An even more famous ‘group oof 
ulldogs play for Coach Hugh Dur- 

, 2,500 miles away in Athens, 
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For all you bat boys 
and girls who know 
the value of firming up 
even if it’s upside down, you can 
perform inverted exercises safely, 
comfortably and easily with your 
Gravity Guiding Inversion Boots 
ankle holders and Xer-sizer 
doorway and exercise bar. The 
chrome boots and bar are sold 
nationally at department, sporting 
goods, medical and discount 
Stores for less than $90 and $70 
respectively. For all you squash 
fans, Voit has designed a new 
racquet, below, featuring a hand- 
crafted graphite and fiberglass 
construction, a winner at $100 
suggested retail. 


For all you sportsmen with the 
urge to run, the folks at Honda 
have designed a sport machine 
whose versatility makes it a first 
Stringer for both your work and 
sport needs. The Honda ATC, 
above, was developed in 1970 as 
a fun bike, but because of its 
abilities to handle difficult terrain 
(in all seasons), the ATC was 
soon put to work, hauling, 
pushing, traversing and climbing 
through all sorts of difficult 
Situations. A reliable pro, the 
ATC is priced in ranges from 


$1000 up. turn to page 63 
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s for Andrew Toney, the 
league’s ‘‘Master Gunfighter’’ 
at the number two or scoring 
guard position, Coach Brown 
has this to say; ‘‘Andrew has emerged 
as one of the premier guards in the 
league. He is fearless in the clutch and 
always willing to assume responsibility 
to win the game, although he doesn’t 
usually have to because of the abun- 
dance of talent on Philadelphia’s 
team.”’ : 

Andrew redefined the off-guard role 
for the Sixers last year, when he incor- 
porated great passing skills, the ability 
to get the ball moving when double- 
teamed, and solid defensive play both 
on and away from the ball, into his al- 
ready strong arsenal of scoring talents. 
Although Andrew averaged slightly 
less than 20-points-per-game last year, 
he established himself as a force to be 
reckoned with, with or without the 
ball. That was evident in the Sixers 
drive to the championship when he ex- 
celled against the likes of Moncreif and 
Jamal Wilkes, despite just recovering 
from a badly bruised thigh. 

Oftentimes great athletes with eye- 
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opening stats are hit by critics with the 
question; ‘‘What would you do if you 
were on a good team where the whole 
focus wasn’t On you?”’’ It seems that 
Andrew and Maurice are almost pena- 
lized in reverse for achieving stats far 
below their maximum potential (al- 
though still outstanding) in order to 
allow the Sixers to maintain that deli- 
cate chemistry that championship 
teams must have. 


ne of the scariest prospects fac- 

ing rival NBA players, coaches 

and owners, is the fact that 

Maurice has only been in the 
league for five years and Andrew only 
has three under his belt. Thus, the pro- 
totype point guard and his prolific 
scoring mate can only improve (if 
that’s possible) collectively and indi- 
vidually, with age. Both worked hard 
last year to remove major chinks from 
their armor. 

Cheeks finally decided to be more 
aggressive offensively and develop a 
willingness to shoot that great jump- 
shot of his more often. Now the op- 
posing defense can no longer write him 


off as a Jim Cleamons-type player 
who is so intent on getting his team- 
mates prime scoring opportunities, 
that he will rarely shoot out of the 
halfcourt offense himself. Yet, being 
the consummate professional that he 
is, Maurice has not allowed his willing- 
ness to shoot from the outside throw 
off the equilibrium that his ball distri- 
bution creates in the Sixers’ offense. 

The new Cheeks really reared his 
head during last year’s playoffs when, 
he responded to Toney’s severe thigh 
injury by becoming the dominant of- 
fensive as well as defensive player in 
the New York wipeout. And continu- 
ing to score at will from the inside and 
outside in the Milwaukee series until 
Toney regained his mobility and re- 
sumed the backcourt shooting role in 
the latter games against the Bucks. 

Toney, meanwhile, had the reputa- 
tion going into last season of being a 
great talent who-had much more room 
for improvement in the mental aspects 
of the game than he did in the physical 
aspects. However, throughout last sea- 
son, Toney displayed a keen sixth 
sense of where the open man was and 
how to get the ball moving when he 
was double-teamed, as well as an over- 
all court sense that was as good as any 
off-guard’s in the league, with the pos- 
sible exception of Jim Paxson. (EDI- 
TOR’S NOTE: Magic Johnson is not 
considered a lead or off-guard for 
comparison purposes by PLAYERS, 
because he is ‘“‘the truth’’ or all-every- 
thing at that position.) 

Thus, while the media and fan focus 
was on Moses Malone and Julius Erv- 
ing during the Sixers’ phenomenal 
1982-83 season, the improvements 
made by Maurice and Andrew in their 
respective and collective games, played 
as much a role in the Sixers’ success as 
the supernatural play of Moses and 
The Doctor. 

Speaking of the good Doctor Erv- 
ing, whose mass fan and media adula- 
tion and sentimental NBA Champion- 
ship-less saga rightly took so much of 
the spotlight away from Maurice and 
Andrew, there was certainly a fair 
share of praise emanating from him 
about the Sixers’ championship back- 
court. “‘I think the thing that makes 
them awesome,”’ said Erving, “‘is that 
they both play good defense. They 
help one another and they really like 
one another. I think they like playing 
together. They sort of feed off one an- 
other’s securities and insecurities and 
it’s a trip just to watch them traveling 
on planes sitting next to one another. 
So I think that guys who like one an- 
other, find it easier to play with one 
another and if they both have talent, 
that doesn’t hurt either.”’ 

Cheeks was Philadelphia’s first draft 
choice in 1978, after completing an in- 
turn to page 62 


ENGINEERING 
from page 35 


the spinning slows and the lift effect 
cuts out, then the ball drops rather 
suddenly.” 

So sophisticated has the design of 
the golf ball become in recent years 
that a moratorium has been called on 
its improvement. The fastest ball a 
golfer can now use for official play 
leaves the tee at 255 feet per second 
(175 m.p.h.). 

The moratorium is likely to be 
extended to include golf clubs as well, 
says Dr. Lynn Ebert, professor of 
metallurgy and materials science at 
Case Western Reserve University in 
Cleveland and an advisor to various 
sporting goods companies. Better and 
better clubs and balls would eventually 
necessitate longer and longer fairways 
to keep courses at the standard par 
72—an expensive proposition in a time 
of high real estate costs. 


aseball, too, is a grand game of 

engineering and physics. Hitting 

a baseball is often said to be the 

most difficult feat in all of 
sports. A good fastball comes in to the 
plate at roughly 100 m.p.h., a mere .4 
of a second after it leaves the pitcher’s 
hand. 

Ebert explains that it takes the batter 
roughly .1 of a second to see the ball, 
and another .1 second to get his 
muscles moving. This leaves only .2 se- 
cond for the batter to make up his 
mind whether to swing—not enough 
time unless he’s in a state of intense 
readiness and starts to swing mentally 
as soon as the pitcher’s arm comes 
forward. 

As if this weren’t enough, a timing 
error of merely .01 of a second will 
turn a single up the middle into a foul 
ball. And a swing barely one milli- 
meter too low will transform a home 
run into a routine fly ball. 

‘‘Of all sports activities, the best eye 
and the best timing are necessary to hit 
a baseball,’’ declares Ebert. 

But even a good eye and almost per- 
fect timing may not be enough to hit 
the pitcher’s tricky curve ball or 
knuckler, which are like aces of ap- 
plied physics up the hurler’s sleeve. 

Does a curve ball really curve? You 
bet it does, as legions of frustrated 
batters over the years can_ attest. 
They’re not missing the ball because of 
some kind of optical illusion, as many 
have argued. 


s long ago as 1852, Heinrich 
Gustav Magnus, a German 
physicist and chemist, published 
the results of his studies on spin- 
ning bodies (it is the so-called Magnus 
effect that causes baseballs to deflect, 
raising the salaries of pitchers -and 


sending some hitters back to the 
minors). 

Then, in 1959, amid a continuing 
controversy over the curve ball, Ly- 
man Briggs of the National Bureau of 
Standards dropped spinning baseballs 
through wind tunnels and measured 
their deflection. He found that a major 
league curve ball spinning at 1,600 
r.p.m. could be expected to deflect up 


to 14% inches on its way to the plate. 

Interestingly, the seams of the base- 
ball (analogous to the dimples of the 
golf ball) account for much of the 
curve. This helps explain why pitchers 
are given to scuffing the baseball sur- 
reptitiously: a scuff on the ball acts like 
an additional seam, magnifying the ro- 
tational effect and causing the ball to 
break even more sharply. 

An even trickier aerodynamic effect 
is the knuckleball, which has baffled 
almost as many catchers as hitters over 
the years. 


t wasn’t until 1974 that the elusive, 

fluttering knuckleball was put to 

scientific test. Scientists at Tulane 

University mounted a baseball in a 
wind tunnel and found that it is the 
seams of the ball that account for the 
knuckler’s tricks. 

For it is of the essence of the 
knuckleball that the ball not rotate, or 
rotate very little. As the knuckler 
comes to the plate, loafing in at 
around 45-50 m.p.h., the seams create 
an irregularity in the air flow around 
the ball, which results in lateral deflect- 
ing forces. Sideways forces of up to .1 
pound can cause the ball to lurch sud- 
denly as much as a foot. 

As the ball rotates slightly, the 

turn to page 60 
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BROWN 
from page 17 


And the main thing that I tried to 

show him is love and loyalty. See, a lot 
of people think there are complicated 
things you’ve got to do, but sometimes 
people just need someone they can 
count on and someone who really 
cares about them. So as a result, now 
I’m alive again, truly alive. This is an 
opportunity to do something that I 
think is very, very significant in the 
area that I think black Americans 
should concentrate on—that signifi- 
cant area is the economic system. I 
think we have missed out on what 
America is about. America is about 
economics and if you deal with econo- 
mics properly you jump over a lot of 
racial barriers; you clear a lot of bar- 
riers in one jump. If you think about 
just integration for the sake of integra- 
tion—living in a white neighborhood, 
when you are still segregated in a white 
neighborhood . . . I don’t know what 
that means. Philosophically, that’s 
where I’m coming from. 
PLAYERS: Actually, we first met when 
your Black Economic Union spon- 
sored a celebrity golf tournament in 
Los Angeles back in 1970, and I recall 
when the BEU and the pro athletes in- 
volved sent three trailer trucks of food 
and clothing to Holly Springs, Miss., 
as part of your ‘‘Food First’? program. 
I’ve talked with people who say 
they’ve contacted you for advice and 
encouragement. 


BROWN: Sometimes I’ve had _ the 


chance to be advisor and consultant to 
a lot of stars, people like Bill Russell, 
Melvin Franklin of the Temptations, 
George Foreman, Muhammad Ali... 
many, many guys. And I think my 
work is in that particular area. I think I 
was able to deal with people and move 
them from one place to the other. 
When you discover true values it 
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Good buddies Chuck Connors and Jim Brown 
were both pro athletes and now make their 
bucks in film. 


never boils down to material things, 
especially when you get older and rea- 
lize that the world is made of a lot 
more things than that. We have to 
carry something with us before we 
leave. But man’s humanity to man you 
can take it anywhere; you can take it to 
Russia, you can take it to Mars... 
you can take it to the grave. It holds up 
everywhere, and I don’t know too 
many other things that hold up every- 
where. I never heard of a man calling 
for his money when he was dying. He 
calls for forgiveness, of ‘‘Who loves 
me?’”’ or ‘“‘I love you.”’ It’s always 
something that human. 

PLAYERS: Jim Brown the legend .. . 
Jim Brown the leader. . . 

BROWN: The difference in how I work 
now is that before, I was always the 
man, myself. I was always the one who 
was leading the parade. Now, I’m the 
lieutenant . . . the top lieutenant. Our 
leader is Richard Pryor. We have a 
leader that stepped out. So this is, in a 
sense, a different role, but probably a 
more glorious one because it’s wonder- 
ful to take a secondary position, to 
understand and value it, and work 
hard at it because everyone can’t be the 
man. The man has to be the man who 
has the power and the knowledge and 
the wisdom to utilize himself and 
maximize himself. Richard has diversi- 
fied and maximized himself, and no 
other black man could have done it 
that way because no one has that kind 
of power within the community and 
that kind of earning power. So that’s 
the way I look at that. 

PLAYERS: How does that fit in with the 
leadership qualities you yourself de- 
veloped over the years? 

BROWN: Well, I was a Georgia boy, 
who was running around happy as a 
lark. I was living with my great-grand- 
mother on a beautiful island called St. 
Simon’s Island . . . very competitive, 
playing marbles, rolling tires, swim- 
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ming in swamps and things like that 
. . . going crabbing in the ocean. I was 
ageressive, holding my own with the 
big guys. I left there when my great- 
grandmother died and I went north to 
be with my mother. 

I started in sports then; I was fortu- 
nate to be in Manhasset, Long Island 
(N.Y.) where they had really good 
teachers and a police boys club, which 
was a good organization; Patrolman 
Peblo was one of my greatest influ- 
ences. Then I ran into my high school 
coach, Ed Walsh. I think at Manhasset 
my development took hold because he 
gave me confidence in myself. Man- 
hasset High was the second highest 
rated in the country, academically. 
Rich people . . . yeah, I’m not rich, 
not poor... 

PLAYERS: Did you feel anything be- 
cause of your color? 

BROWN: I’ve always had the feeling of 
color, mainly (because) someone else 
was always feeling it. Oh, yes, I always 
had to be conscious I was black, be- 
cause I’d go to a dance and I didn’t 
know if I should dance with white girls 
who asked me ... the refusals and 
stuff. But at that school I was under 
some wonderful teachers who brought 
me out. They made me take public 
speaking, they made me run for chief 
justice and I became chief justice of 
the high school. They wanted me to 
run for president, but I didn’t because 
of the time (it would have entailed). 

They gave me confidence, and that 
was my base. And out of that I was 
ready to roll. I had that foundation 
while I was in high school and that car- 
ried me throughout everything. And 
then, I was always able to succeed my- 
self, so it wasn’t like I tried to acquire a 
lot of money or be the greatest winning 
person in the world. I just wanted to 
get discrimination out of the way, I 
wanted black people to be free and I 
wanted my freedom. A thing I used to 
say was: Eighty thousand people cheer 
you as a football player and you can’t 
even go into a hotel in Georgia, some- 
thin’s wrong! There’s a contradiction 
there. So we, as black folks, lived that 
contradiction. And I don’t feel that I 
want to live a contradiction, so what I 
did was to take a chance on not being 
considered the ‘‘all-American boy,”’ to 
voice my views about discrimination 
and the fact that everybody should 
have an equal opportunity. 

So that’s been the biggest thing in 
my life. As long as you are black, even 
if you make a million dollars you still 
must understand that you are consi- 
dered black . . . not that you are bril- 
liant or that you have a million dollars, 
you’re considered a black person. And 
that category should be eliminated as a 
negative in this society. We should not 
have to deal with that until we have 
equal opportunity. Then all of us must 


“i try to make some kind of contribution. 


I try to stay with the people, I try to 
stay among the people. I haven’t 
changed my phone number in 15 
years; I’ll answer it myself. Ill get a 
person off the phone if I don’t want to 
talk to them; I just tell them the truth. 
I’d rather live it that way, tell the truth, 
then I don’t have to duck my head. 


PLAYERS: Yes, your life style is differ-. 


ent from that of many actors whose 
names became known during the ’70s. 

BROWN: I drive the same car (a classic 
°69 Mercedes Benz 280SE convertible). 
I don’t lock my gate, I don’t have 
bodyguards. Some people do, I don’t 
criticize that. I just feel that I like to 


5) live. I like to be able to do my own 


pool, or whatever. I play tennis in 


1), Beverly Hills or at Richard’s or at 


Poinsettia Park (public courts in 
Hollywood). All of it is a part of life. 
I’m not saying that’s especially good, 
just explaining how I feel. I’m basi- 
cally a mind person. You know, I 
think a lot and my reference point is 
myself. People refer to them all the 
time; I think it could be us. I think 
sometimes we’re looking for every- 
body else to do something, when we 
can do it. 
PLAYERS: There was a period when it 
looked like there was a feud between 
you and the L.A. County Sheriff’s 
Dept. 
BROWN: (A flash of indignation.) 
Looked like? Well, you take every 
black outspoken individual from the 
’60s and they’ve got a feud going with 
the FBI or the CIA, the Sheriff or 
something! If you take all the indivi- 
dual things that you do wrong, that’s 
one thing. Nobody is always doing 
everything right and let’s say I’ve done 
certain things that have been wrong. 
Let’s say that you multiply that—with 
their help—by five hundred and they 
paint you as the most notorious cat 
that ever came out of the West... 
guns blazing, you throwin’ people out 
of windows, you whippin’ everybody 
in sight. Well, maybe you did some- 
thing, two or three things that weren’t 
exactly right .. . all right, that’s one 
issue. But when they try to destroy 
you, totally assassinate your character, 
that’s a different thing. 

So what I did, I attacked them back. 
I went on national TV, because I was 
doing some programs for the better- 
ment of minorities, some international 
programs, and doing some things for 
my organization (B.E.U.) that were 
really fantastic. So I’d talk about that, 
then have the commentator ask me 
about Peter Pitchess (then L.A. 
County Sheriff) and I’d blame him for 
everything that ever happened. At that 
time I think he was trying to get the 
FBI post that (J. Edgar) Hoover had 
. . . Hoover was dying, or something. 
But people got fed up, started saying, 


So the sheriff 
decided he'd 
have a meeting 
with me..We 
met at Chuck 


Connors’ house. 


We had a talk. 
He said his 
men had been 
bothering me 
and said they 
wouldn't do tt 


any more. He d 


tried to destroy 


me—but | won. 


‘‘You’re charging him (Brown) and 
he’s always winning ... the jury’s 
taking half an hour (to acquit) ... 
what is this? You’re looking bad!’’ So 
he decided he’d have a meeting with 
me. We met at Chuck Connors’ house 
in Palm Springs and had a long talk. 
He said that his men had been bother- 
ing me and said they wouldn’t do it 
anymore. 

PLAYERS: What about the latest picture 
you did, with Fred Williamson, ‘“Two 
Down and One To Go’’? It didn’t get 
good reviews. 

BROWN: Fred represents a contradic- 
tion. He has the ability to go out and 
put things together. I’m a great ad- 
mirer of him; he pulled himself up by 
the bootstraps, always made a living 
being independent. I’ve always 
thought well of him,~always treated 


him right. But this last venture disap- 
pointed me to my heart. Fred came to 
me to help him get the project off the 
ground. He had about $20,000. I said, 
‘‘Well, we'll work on the script to- 
gether. I’ll do it.”” No money, but we 
worked on the script and he came back 
about two years later. 

To make a long story short . . . the 
fact that we were dealing with unity, 
black guys helping each other and 
taking a chance ... but I knew the 
film wouldn’t be too good because 
Fred has a tremendous ability of find- 
ing money, of hustling, but he hasn’t 
shown a talent from the standpoint of 
directing. He hasn’t changed mentally 
at all. 

So I thought we would all go up to 
New York about a week early, all of us 
get together and work on the script 
.. . Richard Roundtree was involved, 
and Jim Kelly ... we worked 24 
hours, gave it all we had, worked hard 
to give it some quality. Well, Freddie 
got in the night before shooting. I’m in 
New York sitting with these. . . young 
ladies, part of the production staff, 
and Freddie’s in Europe doing some- 
thing else and the night before shoot- 
ing he shows! You can’t do too much 
work when a guy gets off a plane the 
night before shooting. I struggled 
every way I could to try and help. 
When it was finished I couldn’t go out 
and push it ... I couldn’t represent 
(the picture). 

Basically, Fred is a loner, interested 
in himself. This proved it to me, be- 
cause the hiring practices were very 
strange. This is not a knock on Fred, 
because it’s a black producer-director 
.». Gadine: money | «2 actine, its 
very difficult. But what I do criticize, 
the hiring practices do have to be a 
consideration for black folks and we 
do have to spend more time trying to 
get quality and content. 

I give him all the credit for going out 
and being innovative and raising 
money, the energy that it takes, all of 
that . . . but Freddie hasn’t improved 
since Day One in what he puts on the 
screen! 

PLAYERS: Will you be starring in any 
films for the company? 

BROWN: | doubt that I’ll be starring in 
any. I’m not that much interested. 
When you are running the company 
and you star in a film, you’ve got a 
problem because there can be a con- 
flict of interests. What I’m more inter- 
ested in is dealing with the overview 
and making it successful, having it 
make money, cooperating with 
Columbia Pictures and using all the 
expertise we have. That’s what I’m 
mainly interested in. If something 
comes up that’s viable and makes 
sense, I’m not against it. But I don’t 
have the idea that I’m there and trying 
to find big ones for myself. O 
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ithin a span of only five days 
in July, one Los Angeles 
newspaper ran news articles 
pertaining to drug usage in 
professional baseball, football and 
basketball. The only story making, the 


front page of the sports section hada 


local angle; it was a fan survey about 
Steve Howe’s $54,000 fine and proba- 
tion as the result of a second drug in- 
volvement; the fans thought the Dod- 


gers had been too hard on Steve. So do, 


I but we’ll get to that in a moment. 


There’s really no need here to start 


naming names and making lists of thi 
professional athletes who have been in- 
volved with drugs. Besides, we don’t 
have the room. It is important that we 
point out as recent as five or six years 
ago any connection between hard 
drugs and professional sports made 
banner headlines on the front page of 
the newspaper. Times are changing— 
and so is our attitude toward drugs. 

At this writing five members of the 
Dallas Cowboys—defensive end Har- 
vey Martin, wide receiver Tony Hill, 
running back Tony Dorsett, running 
back Ron Springs and defensive end 
Larry Bethea, have been named in a 
cocaine investigation. It was only 
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about ten years ago 
was drummed off th 
out of footbal 


of drug usage 
hen the sub- 
p shortly after the 


those days it was marijuana, 

t cocaine. I would settle for it being 
way versus the problems we have 
fy.”’ I really can’t help but wonder 
tly what Schramm means by that 


Statement; that cocaine is worse than 


marijuana? That there is more dope 
usage in the Cowboy organization 
now? That it was a lot easier to get rid 
of second-stringer Gent—and the 
problem—back then and to have to 
deal with the five players mentioned 
above? Mind you, none of those five 
have actually been charged with any 
wrong-doing by the authorities 

but, then, Gent never was either. 

What we’re talking about here is not 
“‘guilt,’? we’re talking about attitude. 
One might ask just exactly what is go- 
ing on with drugs and sports? Is this 
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BY RAYMOND LOCKE 


some sort of professional sports 
epidemic? The 1980s sports phenom- 
enon? I’d say no on both accounts. 
Drugs and sports have gone hand in 
hand since they started giving out 
prizes—gold cups, silver coins, tax 


breaks, fancy belts and so forth—for 


outstanding performances on_ the 
athletic field. There were complaints of 
athletes using ‘‘stimulents’’ in the 
ancient Olympics. Babe Ruth had a 
drinking problem that probably 
wouldn’t be tolerated today by any 
major league team in the country (and 
while we’re on that subject, alcohol is 
a drug and just as deadly as any other 
drug .. . and addiction to it is just as 
difficult to cure, with the possible ex- 
ceptin of amphetamine addiction, said 
to be the most difficult to treat). 

Ah, yes. Amphetamines. Good ol’ 
uppers. Made you feel good! Made 
you feel like you could go out on that 
football field and kill somebody. Made 
you want to go out on that football 
field and kill somebody. Now let me 
ask you something: Did you play high 
school sports? How about college? Uh 
huh. Did anybody, anybody at all, 
ever Offer you a little pill to get you up 
for a game? Did they tell you that 


‘‘upper’’ was an amphetamine, one of 
the most addictive substances known 
to medical science? 

Or maybe you played baseball and 
got too up and were offered a little 
something to settle you down... no 
big deal, just a barb. 

Not everybody was guilty, but this 

sort of thing was standard operating 
procedure at some high schools and 
colleges as far back as the late 1950s. I 
had a friend who played college foot- 
ball in the early 1970s at a school 
where the team doctor passed out 
uppers and downers on request. Iron- 
ically, about once a week the head 
coach—a straight arrow law and order 
man—would give a lecture to everyone 
on the horrors of marijuana usage! 
‘i; What we’re talking about here is 
“7, sheer hypocrisy. We all have to ask 
“ ourselves how we feel about a// drugs 
and how we feel about professional 
athletes. Hey, those guys out there 
aren’t gods (in spite of what some of 
them and some of their fans and some 
members of the media would have you 
think). They smoke a joint, slug a 
shot, snort a line and pop a pill the 
same way you and I do—if we do. No 
difference. Not in the way they do it; 
the difference is they have more money 
than most of us, and if they get caught 
doing these things they’re more likely 
to get their names in the papers. Then 
we and the officials of their respective 
sport, managers, owners and_ the 
media come down on them. How dare 
they let us down? They’re supposed to 
be heros, not rock stars. How dare 
they do what we and our friends are 
doing? 

The question should be: How dare 
we expect them to be bigger than life, 
more than human? 

Don’t get the idea I’m in favor of 
drugs in sports or anyplace else for 
that matter. I’m not. Not anymore 
than I’m in favor of the hypocrisy 
shown in slapping a $54,000 fine on 
Steve Howe ... not unless you fine 
everyone who shows up at the park 
with a hangover. . . and not as long as 
any drugs—uppers, downers or what- 
ever—are used with the knowledge of 
amateur or professional team officials. 
The athletes who take the drugs and 
get hooked on them are going to weed 
themselves out. The same cannot be 
said for the officials who encourage 
the use of drugs, either by direct in- 
volvement or by looking the other 
way. 

When it comes to drugs no one 
should say, ‘‘hey, this little pill is not 
gonna hurt you but that cocaine stuff 
(or whatever is the current drug of 
choice) is gonna get your name in the 
papers.”’ 

That is pure hypocrisy. But when it 
comes to drugs and sports, I’m afraid 
that is exactly what we’re deating with 

—Ray Locke 


Child abuse 
hurts 


everybody. 


Last year in the 
United States, an esti- 
mated one million chil- 
dren suffered from abuse 
and neglect, and at least 
2,000 of them died of it. 
That’s 2,000°children 
each year whose prom- 
ise will never be shared 
with us. 

It doesn’t have to 
happen. With enough 
volunteers, local child 
abuse prevention pro- 
grams, crisis centers and 
other facilities can be 
formed to aid parents and 
children. But it can’t be 
done without volunteers. 
Please. Write for more in- 
formation on child abuse 
and how you can help 
prevent it. 

What will you do to- 
day that’s more impor- 
tant? 
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from page 55 


seams shift their orientation in the on- 
rushing air, causing the ball to veer off 
suddenly again in another direction. 

But here the pitcher has to be ex- 
tremely careful: Even a single complete 
rotation of the ball on the way to the 
plate can cause the forces on the seams 
to average out, negating the knuckler 
effect. If this happens, the ball could 
easily end up screaming over the fence 
for a game-winning homer. 

But even if the batter manages to 
unload on a pitch that doesn’t break, 
the pitcher has another natural ally 
working for him: the wind. 

Though most baseball fans don’t 
give wind much of a thought, it can 
have quite an effect on the outcome of 
games. According to the calculations 
of one physicist, a 10 m.p.h. breeze 
blowing in toward the plate can rob 50 
feet off of a 400-foot drive. 

And the difference in distance be- 
tween a blast hit into a 30 m.p.h. wind 
and one hit with the wind could be as 
much as 300 feet! 

Would a batter do better to use a 
heavy bat or a lighter one that he can 
swing faster? 

Ebert claims that bat speed is more 
important than weight. In a test done 


some years ago, former major league 
slugger Woodie Held attempted to hit 
home runs with bats like those used by 
Home Run Baker (44 ounces), Ty 
Cobb (41 ounces), Babe Ruth (36 
ounces) and Henry Aaron (31 ounces). 
Only with Aaron’s bat could Held 
swing fast enough (roughly 125 feet 
per second at the tip) to hit a home 
run. 

As for the collision between the bat 
and ball itself, it is over before the eye 
can see it, lasting only .005 of a se- 
cond. The baseball is squashed down 
by about an inch, then as it springs 
back to its original shape it pushes off 
the bat and heads out for the field. 


ne continuing controversy con- 
cerns whether baseballs today 
are livelier than in the old days. 
According to a spokesman for 
Rawlings Sporting Goods, which sup- 
plies major league balls, for many de- 
cades balls were tested by dropping 
them from a given height and measur- 
ing their rebound height. In recent 
years, newer tests have been devised, 
but all suggest the same conclusion: 
the elasticity of the ball has not 
changed (except during World War II, 
when only inferior wools were avail- 
able to make balls). 
One change in the manufacture of 


“We're talking to a very distraught Bobby Joe Corbin, All-Pro wide 
recewer with the Miami Sharks. Bobby just made a brilliant catch of a 
baby tossed to him from the third floor of this building. Unfortunately, 

m his excitement—he syrked the infant.” 
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baseballs can be traced to the changing 
diets of dogs. Baseballs used to be 
covered with horsehide, until dogs 
started turning up their noses at horse- 
meat and demanding beef. 

Then, with the decline in demand 
for horsemeat, it became uneconomi- 
cal to slaughter horses. So baseball 
manufacturers switched to cowhide 
covers. 

The first year of the change, ex- 
plains Ebert, sluggers often literally 
knocked the cover off the ball. But 
soon the manufacturers started using 
only the stronger hide from the cow’s 
back, and baseballs started staying in 
one piece again. 


hat about football, with its 
screaming multitudes and 
passes dropping out of the sky 
like mortar shells? Is there any 
room here for the genteel generaliza- 
tions of physics? 

Of course there is, as any atom 
bomb theorist or army ballistics expert 
will tell you. 

Consider the kickoff: The players 
come flying at each other like crazed 
kamikazes, at a speed of almost 40 
m.p.h. between them. Why don’t they 
get killed? 

As Ebert tells it, they would, except 
for two things: They slow down just 
before they hit; and their collisions are 
more glancing than head-on. 

And there’s a third thing: the 
modern football helmet. Ebert calls it 
a work of art. It distributes the shock 
of the collision over much of the head, 
reducing the pressure at any single 
point. 

And the helmet does more than 
that. It actually helps reduce the de- 
celeration (the sudden stopping) of the 
brain in the skull. 

Though you wouldn’t guess it from 
the stands, there’s a lot more to a hel- 
met than a shell of plastic. Inside hel- 
mets are liner cells designed to absorb 
shock. Some cells use cushioning 
foams or liquids. Others are made to 
be filled with air pumped in in the 
locker room. Under force, the air in 
the helmet gets squeezed out through 
small orifices in somewhat the fashion 
of a pneumatic door-closer slowing the 
slamming of a door. 

A top expert in football helmets is 
Dr. Chauncey Morehouse, professor 
of physical education at Pennsylvania 
State University. 

Even helmeted, a player’s head must 
absorb some awesome forces during a 
game, explains Morehouse. He esti- 
mates that the forces might go up as 
high as 400 g’s for a hard hit (as if the 
head weighed 400 times its normal 
weight!). Without the all-important 
liner in the helmet, the same hit would 
cause the head to experience over 1,000 


g’s! 


“A helmet could be made positively 
safe,’ says Morehouse somewhat 
jocularly, ‘‘if it were constructed on 
the order of the size of a watermelon. 
It would provide a much greater stop- 
ping distance for the head and brain. 
But nobody’d be able to play wearing 
one of these.”’ 


And then, on certain autumn after- 
noons, there’s the bomb—the 50-yard 
pass that blasts a team right out of 
contention. 

Actually, a football pass is more like 
a Wernher von Braun missile—it’s a 
marvel of aerodynamic efficiency. 

Nicely spiralling, it moves through 
the air with streamlined gracefulness; 
wobbling, it loses energy and distance. 
The wobble itself consumes energy. 
Air drag is also a factor, especially 
with a badly gyrating pass. Berkun of 
Wilson Sporting Goods estimates that 
a wobbly pass may lose up to 10% of 
its potential distance. 

And there are further considera- 
tions. According to Dr. Jearl Walker, 
professor of physics at Cleveland State 
University, a ball that is nicely spiral- 
ling holds a truer course. The gyrosco- 
pic spin stabilizes the ball against cross- 
winds or other perturbations in the air. 

At the top of its flight, says Walker, 
a smoothly spiralling pass ‘“‘turns 
over’ like a rotating top or gyroscope, 
and begins to tilt its nose downward 
into the streamline trajectory. Here is 
the great advantage of the picturebook 
pass—it comes down in predictable 
fashion, at a predictable spot and 
angle, right where the receiver’s fingers 
know to find it. 

The kicking game, too, submits to 
the laws of physics, and to the vicissi- 
tudes of the weather. Here’s an inter- 
esting set of facts: NFL footballs are 
supposed to be inflated to 13 pounds 
pressure, and are tested in the officials’ 
dressing room before the game. But a 
ball inflated to 13 pounds in a 70- 
degree dressing room will lose about 
two pounds of pressure when taken 
outside into zero-degree weather (gases 
contract when they are cooled). 

In other words, many winter games 
are played with an underinflated foot- 
ball. Yet Ebert points out that while 13 
pounds of pressure may yield opti- 
mum kicking performance, a few 
pounds less might make very little 
difference. 

‘I would expect that the moisture 
content in the air would be a greater 


factor in the kicking game than the loss 


of a few pounds of pressure in the 
ball,’’ speculates Berkun. ‘‘On a cold, 
humid day there’s more air resistance, 
so the ball won’t go as far. I’d guess 
that going from the best conditions to 
the worst you’d find about a 10-yard 
difference in the distance of kicks.”’ 
turn to page 65 
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Heather Oliver, a recent college graduate, felt 
she was running toward life in the real world 
when she accepted a teaching job at tiny Rad- 
ner College. She was also writing her thesis on 
the works of Radner’s famous alumnus, R.W. 
Williams. Suddenly that famous man returned 
to campus. Just as suddenly Heather became 
entangled in a web of attraction and yearning 
for love from which there was no escape. 
Heather was willing to bluff her way through 
her emotions when love surprised her with the 
trump card. 
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Angelique’s beautiful face adorned billboards 
all over the country. She was beautiful, sophis- 
ticated, intelligent, charming, but something 
was missing. She didn’t know what that some- 
thing was until Lt. Colonel Kevin Brown walked 
into her life. Kevin was strong, deep, a rock she 
could depend on, or so she thought. He be- 
came a mystery to her.He and his family 
seemed to be guarding a dark secret within the 
walls of the huge old Virginia farmhouse that 
had been their home for generations. Driven to 
find out what the mystery was, she found her- 
self falling in love with Kevin. Now she had to 
uncover the mystery of love. 
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BACKCOURT 
from page 54 


credible career at West Texas State 
University, where he was the only 
player other than Oscar Robertson to 
make All-Missouri Valley Conference 
three times. Cheeks was the scoring, 
assists and steals leader on the West 
Texas State team and while he did not 
come into the NBA as a scoring threat, 
he has ranked among the league 
leaders in steals and assists for the last 
four seasons. Last season, he was 
voted by the fans as a starter for the 
East in the NBA All-Star game. The 
first sign that the public had taken note 
of the fact that Cheeks’ prowess ex- 
tended beyond his superior quickness 
and speed in the open court. 

Toney was named to the All-Star 
team as a reserve last year, by the East- 
ern Conference coaches. He and Sid- 
ney Moncrief combined with Cheeks 
and Thomas to give the East one of the 
greatest backcourts of all-time. Toney 
was one of the great college scoring 
guards to come to the NBA, from 
Southwestern Louisiana, where he 
made the Cajun faithful forget about 
scoring aces like Dwight ‘‘Bo Peep’’ 
Lamar and Larry ‘“The Gun’’ Fogle. 

_ The success of the Toney-Cheeks 
backcourt last year, as well as their 
prospects for being the league’s best 
backcourt throughout the Eighties, 
can also be attributed to the excellent 
play of their two reserves, Clint Ri- 
chardson and Franklin Edwards. The 
excellent all-around play of Richard- 
son and Edwards allows Cheeks and 
Toney to play less minutes than many 
other NBA backcourts and the pres- 
sure is always on the other team’s 


WINNERS 


guards whether they are on the floor or 
not. Knowing this, Andrew and Maur- 
ice know that they can go all-out with- 
out fearing that if they get into foul 
trouble or get tired that the Sixers will 
lose. 

Both Andrew and Maurice attribute 
a significant portion of their improved 
play as a backcourt to the arrival last 


season of Moses Malone. ‘‘Once Mo- ~ 


ses gets the ball inside,’’ says Andrew, 
“and the other players sag on him on 
defense, that helps the-guards a lot be- 
cause we can spot up and get open 
shots that might not be there if Moses 
wasn’t getting double-teamed.’’ Com- 
menting on the Sixer guards’ improved 
play against the vaunted Los Angeles 
guards last season—in particular, his 
reversal of previous dominance by 
Norm Nixon—Maurice talked about 
the mental boost he gets from playing 
with Moses. ‘‘A lot of times Moses can 
make us a better team psychologically 
as well as on the court. And that’s pro- 
bably what happened in those games. 
We felt we had the big man in the mid- 
dle and we probably went out and 
played a lot harder, and did a lot of 
things that we didn’t do in the days be- 
fore Moses when we played L.A.”’ 

Moses for his part said that one of 
the best things about coming to play 
for Philadelphia was being able to play 
with such a standout backcourt. ‘‘An- 
drew can shoot and Mo shoots and 
penetrates. I think Andrew is one of 
the best clutch guards that I’ve seen: 
He can put it on the floor, take you to 
the hole, he can take the jumpshot, 
and he’s very strong for a guard. Mo 
Cheeks is a very intelligent guard. He 
knows where to get the ball and he 
knows how to handle himself on the 
floor.”’ 


“That reminds me—I have two tickets to the basketball game tonight.” 
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he Boston Celtics traded Dave 

Cowens to the Milwaukee Bucks 

last season for Quinn Buckner, 

in large part because they didn’t 
feel that they had a guard who could 
defense Toney or Cheeks and the Celts 
knew that was a prerequisite to beating 
their arch-rivals from Philly. Alas, 
they didn’t even get to Philadelphia in 
the 1983 playoffs as Milwaukee elimi- 
nated their Celtic Pride. But when the 
Bostonians did play Philly in the regu- 
lar season, they found that Buckner, 
for all of his defensive prowess, was 
like the other 99 percent of the NBA 
guards; a mere mortal compared to 
Toney and Cheeks. 

**Andrew can score with the best of 
them,’’ Buckner understated. ‘‘Maur- 
ice gets them a lot of offense from 
their defense, and I think that helps 
their overall team concept. He gets 
out, he runs the (fast) break for them 
and he knows when the guys have to 
have the ball. And Mo is quite a threat 
himself offensively. So if guys have to 
help out on Maurice, that leaves unfor- 
tunately Andrew, or Julius and hope- 
fully not Moses, alone. But that’s the 
way the situation goes. They’ve got to 
be considered among the top two or 
three backcourts in the league easily 
because of the kind of pressure they 
can exert on you.”’ 

Milwaukee Bucks’ star guard Super 
Sidney Moncrief says that Toney and 
Cheeks are ‘“‘flat out the best back- 
court in the league. And it’s scary to 
think that they are so young that they 
are actually going to get better.’ Isiah 
Thomas, the backcourt Messiah of the 
Detroit Pistons said that Cheeks gives 
him ‘“‘more trouble defensively than 
any other guard in the league.’’ When 
asked to elaborate, Thomas replied; ‘‘I 
don’t know how Mo does it and if I 
did, I’d do something about it. But he 
does things to throw you off slightly.”’ 
Michael Cooper, the man who defines 
backcourt defense for the NBA from 
his on-court headquarters in Los An- 
geles, said that he is glad that he 
doesn’t have to earn his living by 
guarding Toney too often. ‘“‘I get 
nightmares as soon as I know that 
Philly is coming to town. Andrew is al- 
most impossible to stop because of his 
ability to drive so well to the basket 
and hit the outside shot with such 
regularity.”’ 


esides receiving such noteworthy 
respect, the ‘Backcourt of the 
Eighties’ engages in deep mutual 
admiration. “‘One of the things 
about Andrew,’’ says Maurice, ‘‘that 
makes him so tough, is the fact that he 
puts so much pressure on the defensive 
player and he attracts so much atten- 
tion, not only from his guard oppo- 
turn to page 64 


BASKETBALL 
from page 50 


Final Four in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, last year, them dar Dawgs will 
not be sneaking up on anyone: this 
year. They won’t have to because of a 
returning nucleus that will be bolstered 
by high school All-Americas»like 6-1 
Melvin Howard from Decatur, Geor- 
gia, and 6-7 Dwayne Rainey from 
Junction City, Georgia. 

In the Big Ten, Indiana and Minne- 
sota had out-of-sight recruiting years, 
with Iowa not too far behind. Sir 
Bobby of Knight will continue to have 
shining armor if he keeps recruiting 
prep All-Everythings like Steve Alford, 
the 6-1% whiz from New Castle, In- 
diana. Not to mention Todd Meir, 
Oskosh, Wisconsin’s 6-8 gift to the 
basketball world, and 6-5 Marty Sim- 
mons from Martinsville, Illinois. If 
Knight could only get a center. 

Minnesota’s Jim Dutcher has the 
opposite problem with his _ team. 
Almost too many centers and not 
enough backcourt talent and judg- 
ment. Minnesota signed both 7-2 


- freshmen center Mike Carpenter from 


Nashville, and 6-11 Paul Van Den 
Einde, out of Wilmar, Minnesota. 
Dutcher also inked 6-7 forward Kevin 
Smith out of Lansing, Michigan. New 
head coach George Ravelling arrives in 
Iowa with a full cupboard of talent. 
Six-foot-five, John Fort leads a cast of 
prep stars that also includes 6-6 Kent 
Hill from Kansas City and_ badly 
needed point guard, Kenny Fullard, a 
5-10 junior college transfer: from Ari- 
zona Western. 

UCLA inked guards Corey Gaines 
and Mondell Hatcher from Playa Del 
Rey and Santa Monica, California re- 
spectively, plus 6-7 forward Reggie 
Miller (brother of super Cheryl) to 
their prestigious program. But, until 
they get a center and a better team atti- 
tude, fans clamoring for another 
national championship will have to 
continue to reminisce. Other teams 
that had great recruiting years are 
Michigan State, Arkansas, Washing- 
ton State, St. John’s, Wake Forest, 
Oklahoma, Marquette, Pittsburgh, 
Wichita State, and Duke. 

Who will dethrone North Carolina 
State for the National Championship 
in 1984? Because of the one-shot deal 
nature of the NCAA tournament, it’s 
hard to forecast a winner. However, 
one thing that you can bank on, is 
Syracuse’s Dwayne ‘The  Pearl’’ 
Washington, emerging as the most ex- 
citing freshmen in the country, as he 
orchestrates the Orangemen’s attack 
from his point guard position. The 6-4 
Brooklyn native is ‘‘the truth.’? But 
lack of a dominant frontcourt will 
keep his team from winning all the 
marbles. Enjoy the season. oO 


SPORT TIPS 
from page 51 


For all you amateur or 


professional coaches looking for 


a safe place to keep your volley 
balls and footballs, AMF Voit has 
developed a durable 
red/white/blue nylon net bag 
which greatly simplifies handling 
and storage of up to a dozen 
balls, $7.99. The large net design 


assures maximum drying of any 
wet balls. 


If you want to know what your 
fellow Americans feel about 
sport, the fellows over at the 
Miller Brewing Co. have put it all 
down in black and white in its 
informative, “Miller Lite Report 
On American Attitudes Towards 
Sports ’83.’”’ Good reading. 


lite 


} 


MILLER LITE REPORT 
ON AMERICAN ALTITUDES 
TOWARD SPORTS 
1983 


Diversified Products is marketing 
what it calls a DP Gympac “the 
ideal fitness system for today’s 
fitness-minded family.” At $300 


retail, Gympac features over 50 
specialized exercises for 


specific muscle groups, weights, 


and other fun goodies. : 


For all of us interested in getting 
an edge up on the spread, 
Eastern Computer Consulting 
Associates, Inc. of Worchester, 
Mass. has developed a new 
computerized datebase and 
operating program that shows 
complete histories of every pro 
football team since 1970. The 
user selectable programs can 
incorporate every team’s win/loss 
record, the coach, home or away 
for every team, the playing 
surface, and most importantly, 
every team’s record against what 
gamblers call “the spread.” $495. 
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SYMPOSIUM 
from page 49 


that we go to school to get an 
education. 

PLAYERS: Do you feel that other shool 
districts across this country will adopt 
a similar policy to Los Angeles’ C 
average with no F’s? 

HAZELTINE: I have done some reading 
on the matter, and there are thirteen 
states where a C average is man- 
datory—but the difference is that you 
can have an F or fail, or some fails, as 
long aS you maintain a C average. 
What makes the rule in Los Angeles 
schools so controversial, is the fact 
that you must maintain a C average, 
with no F’s. I think the Los Angeles 
rule is going to run into a lot of adverse 
reactions, negative, from blacks across 
this country. I feel it is an unfair rule. 
LEWIS: I don’t think that high school 
districts across the country will adopt 
this rule, because it unfairly discrimi- 
nates against the young, gifted athlete. 
I do feel that we need tutorial pro- 
grams for athletes and artists in high 
school, who need academic help. 
‘DOWELL: I| think that the Los Angeles 
school policy of a C average, and no 
F’s will be very popular among edu- 
cators across this country. I also feel 
that our black leaders, like Rev. Jesse 
Jackson, will try to promote a cam- 
paign to get this type of policy adopted 
in other school districts. 

PLAYERS: Do you feel that there is a 
movement among some black leaders 
and educators to deemphasize sports 
and the arts among black youth? 
HAZELTINE: A few black leaders and 
educators might think that sports and 
the arts among blacks get too much 
attention; but they are very much in 
the minority. Black people love their 
sport and entertainment heroes; and I 
believe that black sport and entertain- 
ment heroes should take a more active 
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role in the leadership of blacks in 
America. If not, we are going to have 
more madness like this C average with 
no F’s in order to compete in high 
school sports and arts. 

Also, we must recognize that blacks 
in sports and arts are a tremendous 
tool for America to impress the rest of 


the world that we are a racial and eth- 


nic ‘melting pot’—and blacks are very 
popular in other parts of the world. 
LEWIS: I feel that some black leaders 
and educators should go into the black 
community more, and if they start to 
listen, instead of always talking, they 
will find out that blacks in sports and 
the arts are the most popular segment 
of the black population. Yes, I feel 
that some black leaders and educators 
are trying to deemphasize sports and 
the arts among our black youth, and 
this movement among some _ black 
leaders and educators is very un- 
popular in the black community. 
DOWELL: If you are a black leader or 
educator, it is not your job to be popu- 
lar among the black community. It is 
your job to do and say to the black 
community what you feel is right for 
that community. Yes, I know there is a 
movement among some black leaders 
and educators to deempasize sports 
and the arts. And I think to stress the 
mind among black youth is good. 
PLAYERS: Do you feel that America 
today is moving toward the ancient 
Greek concept, where Sparta was the 
symbol of the body, and Athens the 
symbol of the mind? In America, is 
the black the symbol of the body, and 
whites the symbol of the mind? 


-HAZELTINE: It might seem that way 


because blacks do so well when 
allowed to participate in athletics and 
the arts. But blacks also have upward 
mobility in the areas for which you 
‘need the ‘“‘gray’’ matter. Whereever 
there is an opportunity to improve our 
individual situation in America, like 
having fame and money, we usually go 
after it with full commitment. 

LEWIS: You could say that whites in 
this country have always looked at 
blacks as the body. When we were 
brought to America, and sold as 


slaves, we were looked upon by whites 


much the same as they would look 
upon an animal, a piece of meat. That 
has physical overtones, and as a race 
blacks seemed to be blessed with great 
physical gifts. 

DOWELL: I think that the black or 
woman as the most physical being, 
and whites as the intellectual, is a 
sterotype that has been handed down 
in America. It is a way to keep blacks 
from positions of power, even in pro- 
fessional sports, where blacks do excel; 
but look how few blacks are in front- 
office jobs in professional sports. We 
must let people know we are intel- 
lectual as well as physical. 


BACKCOURT 
from page 62 


nent, but from other players on the 
opposing team as well. That just helps 
combine a lot of things with myself. 
And as I take notice that everybody is 
so concerned about him, he can kick ° 
the ball out to me and I can kick it 
right back to him, because the defen- 
sive men have a tendency to relax. 
After he has passed the ball out to me, 
they figure, ‘well that’s enough.’ But I 
kick it right back to him and he’s open 
for a jumpshot or whatever. The fact 
that we have that type of chemstry 
makes us tougher to defense.”’ 

After you’ve been playing with a 
guy for awhile,’’ says Andrew of 
Maurice, ‘‘you tend to discover that 
person’s strengths and weaknesses. 
You tend to know what he likes to do, 
where he likes to get you the ball. And 
Mo knows the point where I want to 
get the ball, when I want it and at cer- 
tain mes. 

‘‘More specifically, say you’re com- 
ing off of a pick or you’re just coming 
downcourt, Mo knows where to hit 
you, right in the rhythm, right in 
stride, where you can go right up with 
it. And that’s what makes him such a 
great point guard.’’ As for what back- 
court players give them trouble, Toney 
says ‘‘none in particular. I feel that 
once I come into the game, I’m com- 
ing in to play and I don’t have time to 
be thinking about certain people and 
certain things, or what they do. I go in 
to play my game and I don’t give a 
thought about what my opponents 
specialize in. If you start thinking 
about a guy in a certain way, then that 
might throw you off a little bit. So I 
just try to play my game throughout.”’ 

Cheeks could not come up with any- 


- one that gives him a hard time when he 


has the ball because ‘‘I’m just really 
floating around and getting a lot of 
open shots.’’ But he had no trouble 
naming someone who gives him fits 
when he’s on defense. ‘‘Defensively, I 
think Norm Nixon is one of the tough- 
est guards I have to face because he 
has quickness and he has a very good 
jumpshot. He presents a lot of prob- 
lems for me, going to the hoop and 
shooting his jumpshot. And I think he 
is definitely one of the toughest players 
for me to guard in the league.”’ 

When you think of guards of the 
Eighties, naturally you’ll start with 
‘‘Magic’’ and you may get halfway or 
better down your list of ten before 
even thinking about Maurice Cheeks 
and Andrew Toney. But as Philadel- 
phia continues to pile up the wins, if 
you compare the backcourt play in 
most of their games, the identity of the 
‘Backcourt of the Eighties’ should be- 
come pretty apparent. oO 


ENGINEERING 
from page 61 


ow, if sport is pretty much the 
art of manipulating collisions, 
here’s a riddle: What does the 
blazing line-drive serve of a 
Jimmy Connors have in common with 


. i the towering, majestic drive of a Jack 
# Nicklaus off the tee? 


4) vastly different. 
ball, under the force of the serve, is 


The surprising answer: Both balls 
leave their point of origin at about the 
same speed. A swift pro serve clocks in 
at around 130 m.p.h.—close to the 
speed of a golf ball off the tee. 

But that is where the similarity ends. 


y As Ebert explains it, the ball-imple- 


ment collisions in the two sports are 
The hollow tennis 


squashed down like a sheet of rubber, 
then it opens and folds again several 
times as it moves down toward the net. 

This greatly increases wind resist- 
ance, robbing energy from the ball. 
The fuzz on the ball also acts as an 
aerodynamic drag, reducing energy 
further. 

By the time the ball gets to the oppo- 
nent’s baseline, it has slowed to 40 
m.p.h. By comparison, a golf ball is 
still going at close to its original speed 
after traveling this short distance. (Of 
course, if the tennis ball didn’t slow so 
dramatically, the opponent wouldn’t 
be able to return it, and there’d be no 
game.) 

Some of the hottest research in 
sports engineering today concerns the 
proper, space-age design of the tennis 
racket—especially the racket’s ‘‘sweet 
spot.”’ 


o the layman, the sweet spot is 

the place on the racket (or bat) 

where the hit ‘‘feels right.’’ But 

to the sports engineer, it’s a lot 
more complicated than that. 

Actually, the engineers today talk of 

not one but three different sweet 


spots—related to the hitting spots of 


minimum shock, minimum vibration 
and maximum power. 

In general, these are located at dif- 
ferent places on the racket head. Ten- 
nis researcher Howard Brody at the 
University of Pennsylvania points out 
that the locations of the three sweet 
spots vary with the weight of the 
racket, the size and shape of the head 
and other factors. 

What if it were possible to design a 
racket where all three of these points 
coincided, creating a terrific hitting 
spot indeed? 

According to Brody, nobody has yet 
accomplished this, but one manufac- 
turer claims to have brought together 
two of the sweet spots—the spots of 
minimum shock and minimum vibra- 
tion overlapping at the center of the 


head. | 
Even laser beams have been used in 
the analysis of rackets. One current 
controversy is over whether a flexible 
handle increases the power of shots. 

One theory holds that the racket 
bends during the swing, storing 
energy, and then straightens out at the 
time of the hit—delivering extra 
power. 

- But by using high-speed photo- 
graphy and lasers, scientists found that 
the tennis ball stays on the’strings only 
about .005 of a second. Brody argues 
that since it takes the racket handle 
.015 of a second to unbend, the ball is 
gone long before the energy put into 
bending the handle is released. 

One surprising finding is that string- 
ing the racket a bit looser may lead to 
more power in hits. This is because a 
ball hitting into tighter strings is 
crushed more, which reduces rebound 
energy. 


nward, too, rolls the technology 

of the bowling ball. It would 

seem a simple thing to fashion a 

ball to give a true roll down a 
level lane. Yet the finger holds them- 
selves are enough to throw a bowling 
ball out of balance. 

In the old days of wooden balls, 
lead plugs were often driven into the 
ball to compensate for the finger holes. 
But the woods themselves lacked uni- 
formity, and most balls wobbled down 
lanes. 

Then when ebonite (rubber) came in 
some 70 years ago, it suddenly became 
possible to manufacture a uniform 
ball, and the placement of compensat- 
ing weights became a science. 

Today, even computers are being 
used in the study of bowling balls. Re- 
cently, Dr. Thomas Kicher, professor 
of mechanical and aerospace engineer- 
ing at Case Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, worked with a colleague to de- 
velop computer simulations of differ- 
ent types of bowling balls rolling down 
lanes. 

‘‘The complexity of the program 
had overtones of a missile launch sys- 
tem,’’ Kicher says. 

Later, he worked with bowling pro 
Carmen Salvino on the computer-as- 
sisted development of a ball which 
used two compensating weights instead 
of one—incorporating the concept of a 
dynamic balance. This led to the highly 
successful Mark X bowling ball, mar- 
keted in 1980. 

So, what next? Remote-controlled 
bowling balls? Baseballs with micro- 
chips? Quarterbacks reading computer 
printouts in the huddle? 


On the sports team of the future, the - 
-manager or coach may become obso- 


lete. The person to fire when the 
team’s not doing well may be the 
sports engineer! O 


SHORT HAIR 
IS “IN” AND 
SO ARE YOU 


IF YOU USE 
VURRAY’S 


Everywhere you go you see men and 
women switching to the new short and 
wavy hairstyles. Short hair is ‘‘in’’ and if 
you want to look your best with these new 
shorter styles you need to use Murray’s 
Superior Pomade and Murray’s Superior 
Hair Pressing Cap. You see Murray’s 
Pomade contains the super-rich ingre- 
dients that soak into your hair and makes 
each strand stay in place all day long. 
And for those picture perfect non-perm 
waves that last and last use Murray’s 
Pressing Cap overnight as directed. At 
most haircare counters. 


MURRAY’S POMADE 


—The product you 
need for today’s 
styles. 3 oz. jar is 


just $9 00 


‘MURRAY’S SUPERIOR 
PRESSING CAP 


—For men or 
women, one 
size fits all. 


Just $3 00 


cunesung ions Both Murray’s prod- 
ucts are at most fine haircare counters. 
But if your store doesn’t stock, you can 
order by mail. Send $2.00 for Murray’s 
Pomade. $3.00 for Murray’s Pressing 
Cap. Or $5.00 for both. Plus $1.00 to help 
cover postage and handling. Write to: 


VMURRAY’S 


SUPERIOR PRODUCTS 


Dept. 600-83 
456 Charlotte Avenue 


Detroit, Michigan 48201 


Since 1926 


MUSIC & RECORDS 


continued from page 5 


These two records of twenty-two 
takes she cut for the Okeh label from 
1951 to 1955 include blues, ballads and 
R&B. The latter was the specialty of 
the two-ton mama with the voice that 
could shatter vinyl. Maybelle Smith 
was a big star in the ’50s, but not for 


long. Her career-long addiction to | 


heroin finally did her in and she died in 
obscurity in 1972. She was a mar- 
velous, good-humored singer, and 
although much of the stuff she sings 
here is probably mercifully forgotten, 
she makes it sound timeless. Extensive 
liner notes detail her rise and fall. 

DEBUT OF THE MONTH: Jr. 
Tucker, on an album called Jr. Tucker 
(Geffen Records), shows one of the 
winingest voices we’ve heard from a 
first-timer in quite a while. Tucker is 
sixteen years old and a star on his 
home island of Jamaica. He’s been 
performing almost as long as he could 
walk. But there’s not a trace of reggae 
on the album. It’s pure teen-age soul 
of the very special, clean-cut Ray 
Parker Jr. variety. Parker produced, 
and the combination of his spiffy, 
perky pop R&B sound with the voice 
of a real singer—and a completely as- 
sured one—is quite a delight. 

RECOMMENDED BLUES: Take 
These Blues and Shove ’Em, from 
A.C. Reed & His Spark Plugs, on the 
small, Chicago-based Ice Cube label, is 
a pungent, pleasant surprise. Reed is a 
singer and sax player, 57 years old, 
from the same generation as B.B. King 
and Albert King. That he is less cele- 
brated than they are can’t be his fault. 
He’s got a tough old voice and an 
equally gritty way with the tenor sax. 
Best of all are his songs—‘‘Things 
That Get Me Off,’’ ‘‘I Am Fed Up 
With This Music’’—blunt, bawdy, 
pithy, wise, in the earthiest blues 
tradition. 

RECOMMENDED DANCE: 
Imagination’s Night Dubbing (MCA 
Records) is a specially priced collection 
of new mixes of previously issued 
songs. And it’s a treasure. Far from 
being simple remixes, these powerful, 
sensual dubs are in fact new creations. 
This English trio deserves to be much 
better known over here. They are in 
the forefront of dance music creators. 
They’ve just signed to a new label, 
Elektra, which has released a twelve- 
inch single called ‘‘Looking at Mid- 
night.’’ Here too the dub side stands 
on its own as an independent, and very 
sexy, statement. 


Fredi Grace & Rhinestone’s Jight 
(RCA Records) is dance music of a 
more workmanlike variety, but hard, 
driving and, as the title says, tight. Ms. 
Fredi Grace provides the lead vocals, 
abetted by Ros Sweeper and Keith 
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‘‘Keecho’”’ Rawls. This is a mini-LP, 
with a low list price, but it contains 
almost as much music as many full- 
price albums. Another bargain. 
RECOMMENDED FUNK: Brass 
Construction has bounced back after a 
few disappointing outings with a good 
one, Conversations (Capitol Records). 
The band still consists of its nine orig- 


inal members, but leader Randy- 


Muller this time around has applied 
judicious synthesizer touches to bring 
their musclebound funk sound right 
up to current standards. The cele- 
brated horns, of course, are aS power- 
ful as ever. 

Something New, from New Hori- 
zons, on Columbia Records, is another 
welcome dose of the Dayton sound, 
courtesy of producer Roger Trout- 
man. This family quartet—three 
Thomas brothers plus cousin—are 
part of his burgeoning Ohio funk em- 
pire, the crown of which is Zapp. 
Troutman has beefed up their natur- 
ally attractive sound with plenty of 
contempo electronic rock touches. 

RECOMMENDED REGGAE: 
Jamaica’s deejay rappers can be 
sampled on a series of albums on the 
Shanachie/Greensleeves-USA __ label. 
The deejay rapper is a phenomenon 
unique to reggae, almost a mini- 
industry. Current top dog is the extra- 
ordinary albino, Yellowman, who 
shares top billing with Fathead on Bad 
Boy Skanking and also appears on The 
Yellow, The Purple and The Nancy, 
with his imitator Purpleman and the 
top woman deejay, Sister Nancy. An- 
other major star, Eek-a-Mouse, has an 
LP called Skidip! all to himself. There 
are even child rappers. DJ Clash Vol. 2 
presents two of them, Billy Boyo and 
Little Harry, both in their early teens. 
This hypnotic, spoken-sung chanting is 
by no means for every taste, but the 
curious will welcome the opportunity 
to check out the unusual sound. As a 
sample, the threeway album is prob- 
ably the best bet. 


RECOMMENDED JAZZ: Lester 
Bowie’s All the Magic (ECM Rec- 
ords)—a two record album—con- 
tinues what the trumpeter has been do- 
ing on discs and stage for several years: 
abstracting the black musical experi- 
ence, refracting it through his own sen- 
sibility. One record gives us his Roots 
to the Source band (though it’s not 
billed as such)—two singers, sax and 
rhythm. The second LP, subtitled 
‘‘The One and Only,’’ is Bowie solo. 
The band plays Bowie originals, Albert 
Ayler’s trailbreaking ‘‘Ghosts,’’ Ber- 
nard Ighner’s ‘‘Everything Must 
Change’’ and the Sam Cooke hit “‘Let 
the Good Times Roll’’ (fine singing on 
the latter two by David Peaston and 
Fontella Bass). The solo record is ab- 
stracted even further, with Bowie not 
only playing his horn, but gurgling, 
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burbling and making sounds like the 
kitchen drain with it. This is an ambi- 
tious album, alternately entertaining 
and baffling. 

MORE JAZZ: Star People (Colum- 
bia Records) finds Miles Davis sound- 
ing not at all tentative, the way he did 
on his ‘‘comeback’’ album three years 
ago. He’s in strong form, with much 
of the old haunting beauty back in his 
tone, especially in the extended title 
cut, a lovely slow blues. His regulars, 
once again, are drummer AI Foster, 
electric bassist Marcus Miller, sax man 
Bill Evans, with John Scofield and 
Mike Stern alternating on electric 
guitar. 

A couple of live dates: Art Lives 
(Galaxy Records) is further proof that 
Art Pepper was playing better than 
ever in the year before his death. The 
alto sax magician was taped at a Los 
Angeles jazz club with his regular 
quartet, including pianist George 
Cables. There are four extended cuts, 
including an alto-piano duet on “‘But 
Beautiful’? that is just what the title 
says. : 

A Little Night Music (Fantasy 
Records) brings us Freddie Hubbard in 
person, which is usually the best way 
to hear him. The three long cuts were 
taped at a San Francisco jazz em- 
porium in late 1981. The great Joe 
Henderson is a commanding collabor- 
ator on tenor sax, and Bobby Hutcher- 
son brings his vibes magic to two of 
the songs. 

NEO-GOSPEL: Paradise is a plea- 
sant surprise—four young women who 
sing ‘‘neo-gospel’’ music, that is, gos- 
pel songs with a hip, contemporary, 
pop feeling that are still full of fervor. 
The album, their first, is called Can’t 
You See the Light. It’s on the Poly- 
gram-distributed Lection label, and 
carries a special low list price. The 


women, all from New Jersey, are 


Donna Pleasant, Tina  Tarpin, 
Noelette Carol Leider, Janice Hill. It 
would take a very stern gospel purist 
not to cotton to this kind of classy 


Crossover. 


CROSSING OVER: Sweet Dreams 
(Are Made of This) comes from 
Eurythmics, and if you haven’t heard 
the title cut of this RCA album you 
must have been out of town for some 
time. The English boy-girl duo have a . 
hot techno-pop sound, very danceable, 
as well as an intelligence and soulful- 
ness that sets them apart from the 
crowd. The powerful vocals are by 
Annie Lenox, a singer with presence to 
spare. Like England’s Yaz and Culture 
Club, like our own Material and Talk- 
ing Heads, the album demonstrates the 
explosive possibilities of true cross- 
over—a heady blend of rock with a 
black dance pulse and soul-influenced 
singing. 

—Jared Rutter 
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L.A. from the windy city of 
Chicago. “Il was too cute to be 
slipping and sliding around on the 
snow and ice every winter and 
ighting the hawk day in and day 


been hard, but | have faith that I'll ~ 
get over. |'ve got magic.” 


PLAYERS 69 


sone at 


assists 


Ace 


“No, no, no, kid... when I said I wanted to see your 


3) 


fast ball, I really meant... 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY STEVE ROSEBORO 


FINAL SHOT 


We asked hard-driving sports photo- — 

grapher Steve Roseboro to put his 

wise eyes to the task of observing the 
: movements of the American athlete 

frozen in the pinnacle of the 

moment. We wanted to take a look 

at the athlete at his best. What 

follows is a fan's look atthe - 

sportsman in all of us. 
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SHOCK TROOPS 


n the hype, hype, and 

more hype, world of con- 

temporary music, it is re- 

freshing when you can get 
an honest assessment from an 
artist about his or her music. 
Such an_ assessment was 
forthcoming from Marlon 
McClain, the master guitarist 
whose move from ‘‘Plea- 
sure’ to ‘‘Shock’’ brought 
pleasure to the latter and 
snock. to the 
‘‘Shock’s music is definitely 
competitive with what’s on 
the streets,’’ said McClain of 
the funky Portland-based 
fusion group. ‘‘But we’re not 
emulating anyone. We see 
ourselves aS a contemporary 
band taking a different ap- 
proach to funk and develop- 
ing our own style.”’ 

Shock indeed has their own 
unique style in an era of musi- 
cal mass production. This 
was demonstrated convinc- 
ingly on their three albums, 
“Shock,” (“*Waves,” and 
their current hit ‘‘Nite Life,’’ 
all on the Fantasy label. They 
bridge, or in band leader 
Roger Sause’s words ‘‘close’’ 
the gap between funk and 
pop as well as any up and 
coming group today. Having 
Portland, Oregon as a home 
base could kill many a group 
with soulful designs because 
there is not much airplay for 
funk and R&B music. How- 
ever, Sause says Shock’s 
home base turned out to be a 
blessing in disguise because it 
‘forced us to diversify our 
sound, if we wanted to sur- 
vive in Portland. And now 
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former.’ 


with the tremendous competi- 
tion for the shrinking music 
dollar all over the world, you 
need to be diversified to suc- 
ceed on any kind of large 
scale. 

‘‘There aren’t that many 
places to work in Portland if 
you’re playing R&B, so we’d 
just go into the studios and 
experiment.’’ That’s how 
they came up with their first 
two albums, which included 
the singles “Let's” “et 
Crackin’,’’ ‘‘Let Your Body 
Do The Talkin’,’’ and ‘‘Elec- 
trophonic Phunk.’’ 

After garnering regional 
fame and joining Pleasure as 
the hottest soul-pop fusion 
groups in the Northwest, 
Shock eventually expanded 
into a ten-piece band, com- 
plete with horn players and a 
percussionist. A move that 
Sause was later to regret. 
‘‘The horns placed some 
musical constraints on us that 
were hurting our growth.”’ 
The horn section was phased 
out last year, trimming Shock 
down to six members and ac- 
cording to Sause, ‘‘providing 
more opportunities for every- 
one to have input and be 
heard.”’ 

SHOCK is Billy Bradford, 
Joe Plass, Sause, Johnny 
Riley, McClain, and Malcolm 
Noble. Sause feels that while 
recent hits like “Is It Any 
Wonder,’”’ and ‘‘Crank It 
Up,”’ have fueled an upsurge 
in the group’s familiarity with 
the public, ‘‘we are still at a 
Stage where we are trying to 
break through in the major 


markets like New York and 
Philadelphia. We do well in 
the South and, of course, the 
West.’? While he acknowl- 
edges that many of today’s 
premiere groups such as 
‘‘Maze’’ and ‘‘The Commo- 
dores’’ had to get their starts 
in the South and Midwest, he 
still feels the group suffers 
from a Portland stigma. “‘I 
think one of the big draw- 
backs is that we are from 
Portland. And how hip can 
you be if you’re from Port- 
land? There’s that whole 
mystique. If you’re from 
New York and you do some- 
thing new it’s like, ‘Wow, this 
is happening? This is the real 
deal!’ But being from Port- 
land, Oregon it’s like, ‘What 
is this?’ 

McClain, whose playing 
and arranging abilities 
brought him fame with Jeff 
Lorber, Side Effect, Gabor 
Szabo, and Ronnie Laws, as 
well as Pleasure, said that 
Shock’s big challenge today is 
‘*to continue developing our 
own sound but at the same 
time make it a bit more 
serious so that it’s not just a 
here today, gone tomorrow 
type of thing.”’ 

Making a jump from a 
regional to a_ nationally 
known group is oftentimes 
too much for certain egos to 
handle. Sause says the nega- 
tive headtrips that some 
members of Shock went 
through as the group became 
bigtime, were also prominent 
factors in the group’s being 
pared down from ten to six 
members. ‘‘It got real crazy,” 
explained Roger. ‘‘A lot of 
paranoia started setting in. I 
got accused of buying a house 
on the slide and if the check 
from the record company 
came a few days late, a 
couple of the guys would tink 
that I was holding out on the 
money. 

So I just got to the point 
where we had to reduce some 
of that down. Everybody in 
the band was a nice person. I 
think there’s some psycho- 
theory somewhere that says if 
you get more than five 
people, you can’t keep every- 
one’s interests in the same 
direction and contain it. And 
I think our band was repre- 


sentative of that.”’ 

The new version of Shock 
is also representative of real 
fusion, not just a water-weak 
brand of jazz or soul that is 
described as such. Thus, their 
future success should come as 
no shock. 

—Craig Reid 


PLAYHOUSE 
PUNCH 


ho was heavyweight 
champion _ betweer 
1915 and 1937— 
from the time Jack 
Johnson was stripped of his 
crown until the year Joe 
Louis kayoed Max Schmel- 
ling? 

Ask Melvin Van Peebles 
and he’ll tell you it was Bes- 
sie Smith. So convinced is 
he that the Empress of the 
Blues was also the champ of 
the world that he wrote and 
staged a musical play on the 
subject: Champeen! 

The 22 year span of Bes- 
sie’s rise and fall—she began 
singing professionally in 
North Carolina in 1915 and 
died in Mississippi in 1937— 
exactly coincides with the 
period when white America 
was determined to see one 
of its own wear the heavy- 
weight crown. As one of the: 
play’s lines goes, ‘‘7hey had 
the winner—but we had the 
champ.”’ 

The heavyweight champ is 
(or used to be) the ultimate 
in cultural heroes, and that’s 
how Van Peebles sees Bes- 
sie. He has one of his char- 
acters call her ‘‘all black 
people rolled into one.”’ 

Although Champeen! 
abounds in boxing meta- 
phors, Van Peebles doesn’t 
press the parallel too closely. 
Rather, he used the premise 
as springboard for a kaleido- 
scopic account of Bessie’s 
life and, obliquely, a caval- 
cade of black America. 


an Peebles sees Bes- 

sie’s career as one long 

struggle. Her oppon- 

ents were the white 

power structure, her own 

weaknesses (men and = 
booze), and fate. 

Derided by record com- 


' sound’”’ at a time when suc- 
cessful black singers imitated 
polite white styles, she aston- 
ished the industry with her 
success. Black people by the 
millions bought her records 

and flocked to see her, and 
her popularity (according to 
Van Peebles), was feared by 

ahaa whites. These are 

' represented in the play by a 

character called the Referee, 
who does his best to keep 

, Bessie in her place. 


Z for her ‘‘fieldhand 


The men in the singer’s 
' life are capsulized in the per- 
son of the loveable rapscal- 
lion, Jack Gee. Fate is repre- 
‘sented by a Harlem numbers 
runner who serves as_nar- 
rator and Greek chorus. 

After her blues style falls 
out of fashion in the 1930s, 
Bessie pulls herself together 
and starts to make a come- 
back, singing pop. songs. 
|Then she takes the auto- 
mobile ride with Richard 
Morgan that leaves her 
bleeding to death on a Mis- 
sissippi highway. It’s the 
knockout punch, but just as 
it happens on stage we see a 
group of blacks clustered 
around a radio. They are lis- 
tening to the triumph of Joe 
Louis, whose brief bout with 
Schmelling is shown in pan- 
tomime. 

Champeen! was staged in 
the spring of 1983 as an off- 
off-Broadway ‘‘showcase’’— 
a work in progress looking 
for backers to move _it 
further uptown. Produced 
by Woodie King Jr., it was 
given a spirited presentation 
at the New Federal Theater 


in the Henry Street Settle- 
ment in_ the burned-out 
wastes of Manhattan’s 
Lower East Side. 


essie was played by 
Sandra: Reaves-Phil- 
lips, a statuesque 
young woman with a 
powerful voice. Ted Ross, 
well-remembered for his 
work in The Wiz, was the 
genial Jack Gee. The cli- 
mactic fight of the Brown 
Bomber was mimed by Van 
Peebles’ handsome son, 
Mario. 

Best of all in the cast was 
the great Ruth Brown, play- 
ing the largely superfluous 
role of Bessie’s Aunt Lilly. 
Miss Brown, a direct descen- 
dant of Bessie Smith, artis- 
tically speaking, was in fine 
form, especially belting out 
**Tain’t Nobody’s Bizness If 
I Do,” one of the two songs 
(with ‘“‘Gimme a Pigfoot’’) 
not written by Van Peebles. 

It’s anybody’s guess 
whether Champeen! will 
make it to Broadway in 
today’s risky market. But 
there is no denying the am- 
bitiousness of the project or 
the talent behind it. Van 
Peebles’ flights of imagin- 
ation are often eccentric and 
grandiose, but always dar- 
ing. He never stops slugging, 
and in the bland world of 
commercial theater, he’s 
proved to be a champion 
himself. 


—Jared Rutter 


MEDIA 
MAGICIAN 


at Tobin cut her teeth 
in public relations by 
volunteering her servic- 
es to Rev. Jesse Jack- 
son and the Philadelphia 
chapter of PUSH. She set up 
press conferences, coordinat- 
ed media coverage from a- 
round the world and dissem- 
inated information to the gen- 
eral public. 

“I didn’t know where this 
would lead,’’ Tobin admits 
*‘Although I didn’t get paid, 
the experience I gained was 
invaluable. I met so many 
politicians, like C. Delores 


Tucker. and Los Angeles 
Mayor Tom Bradley, and 
other contacts who helped me 
in my professional life.”’ 

What it led to was her own 
public relations firm: PT En- 
terprises and, later, a job as 
media coordinator for the 
CBS network. In 1973, 
Muhammad Ali gave Tobin 
$1;100 to launch her firm be- 
cause, he said, ‘‘You’re 
gonna be somebody.’’ Her 
first deal was to promote the 
Gladys Knight and the Pips 
Show at the Latin Casino in 
New Jersey... 

‘‘Ali also let me use his 
name when he found out that 
the owner of the club was re- 
luctant to give up 500 tickets 
to a lone woman,’’ Tobin re- 
veals. “‘I sold 522 seats. That 
had never been done by a sin- 
gle person before.”’ 

With the first show under 
her belt, Tobin was on her 
way with fashion extragan- 
zas, wine sips and numerous 
community activities. But, 
she wanted to be the best in 
her business so she got a 
degree from the Charles Mor- 
ris Price School of Advertis- 
ing and Journalism. She 
graduated with honors and 
won the Reginald E. Beau- 
champ Award for the person 
most likely to succeed. 

‘“‘My daughter, Lauren, 
was my first client.’ Tobin 
says. ‘‘She started modeling 
and doing commercials at age 


two. Her picture is on the. 


cover of several McGraw Hill 
games, Evelyn Wood, Sears 
and Winnie the Pooh ads, a- 
mong others. I also booked 
her on the Mike Douglas 
Show where she modeled 
cornrow hairstyles’ with 
Cicely Tyson.’’ Tobin ac- 
complished all this _ while 
holding down a full time job 
as a marketing representative 
for two major oil companies. 
In fact, she has fourteen years 
of experience in the field. 

When Tobin moved to Los 
Angeles in 1977, her media 
history helped her eventually 
land a job as a press agent 
with the local CBS affiliate. 
She was_ responsible for pro- 
moting local shows, including 
**2 On The Town.”’ 

In 1981, Tobin got her big 
break as a media coordinator 


for the network and its two 
hundred affiliates. Here she 
promoted Dallas, Falcon 
Crest, all the soaps, specials 
and sports shows on a nation- 
al level. She may be the only 
black person to hold this po- 
sition at a major network. 

Media night at the Speak- 
easy, a Los Angeles celebrity 
nightclub, also evolved from 
her job at CBS. She did a fav- 
or for a friend and brought in 
300 people, including author 
Alex Haley, on a Tuesday 
night. The owner was so im- 
pressed he asked her to devel- 
op a regular program each 
week. 

“Recently Tobin decided to 
leave her secure job and step 
out on her own to make PT 
Enterprises a career and not 
just a hobby. Her clients in- 
clude: former Earth, Wind 
and Fire guitarist Al McKay, 
the UCLA public relations 


department, The National 
Leader, Sepia Magazine, 
Donna Cheek—the first 


black equestrain hopeful for 
the 1984 Olympics—and 
actor Roger Mosely of Mag- 
num PI. 

“I enjoy working for my- 
self, being my own boss, do- 
ing what I want to do,” she 
continues. ‘‘Dolly Parton’s 
song ‘9 to 5”’ is my motto. If 
you work to make someone 
else rich, you’re just a spoke 
in a wheel. 

**At forty, I can see how I 
haven’t always worked at the 
jobs I wanted. Either the 
money wasn’t good or I was 
over qualified. But sometimes 
to find the right job, you have 
to create it yourself.”’ 

—Emma Pullen 
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Responding to several com- 
plains about a barking dog, 
a Georgia sheriff’s deputy 
visited a sixty-six year old 
woman to tell her she had 
to do something about her 
recently acquired German 
shepherd which liked to 
bark in the middle of the 
night ‘‘sometimes for hours 
at the time,”’ as one neigh- 
bor put it, ‘‘growl at chil- 


dren going to and from the 
nearby grade school,’’ and 
was just generally making a 
nuisance of himself. 

Apparently one of the 
things, among many, the 
German shepherd didn’t like 
was men in uniforms. While 
the cop was standing on the 
woman’s porch, talking to 
her through the screen door, 
the dog pushed his way past, 
clamped down on the man’s 
leg and began trying to drag 
him off the porch. 

And when the lawman be- 
gan striking at the dog with 
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his club, the woman jumped 
into the fracas, pushed the 
cop off the porch, fell on 
top of him and sunk her 
teeth into his other leg! 

We really don’t know 
which wound the cop con- 
sidered the worst... 


The Georgia lady, next time 
she buys a dog, should con- 
tact Jack and Wendy Vol- 
hard of Rochester, New 


York. They’ve developed the 
Puppy Attitude Test (PAT) 
which will tell them (and 
you, for a fee) if your new 
pet is going to be high 
strung and carry on like that 
German shepherd from 
Georgia . . . or a meek, 
mild sort that will make 
burglars feel right at home 
when they break into your 
house. 


‘‘l’ve owned dogs all my life 


& e 


and I thought I knew them 
. . . but this one beats the 
cake,’’ the Webster county, 
Mississippi, farmer was tell- 
ing the fellow from the 
newspaper. 

And what he was telling 
him was about his old 


hound dog named ‘‘Blue’’ 


who betrayed all of Dogdom 
by taking up with a racoon! 
Yep. Old Blue, instead of 
going out and chasing 
racoons like any good 
hound dog ought to, made 
friends with one of the 


critters! Old Blue and the 
racoon, now dubbed 
‘‘Smokey The Bandit”’ go 
just everywhere together 
and, in fact, Blue has been 
known to get downright up- 
set if other canine creatures 
come near Smokey. 

Yep, Blue and Smokey 
are some odd couple. We’re 
wondering, however, if the 
romance will be able to sur- 
vive the racoon hunting sea- 
son? Will Blue revert to 
kind and go back to hunting 
coons instead of playing 
with them? Is Smokey really 


a true friend or is he just us- 
ing Blue for protection? Are 
Blue and Smokey just too 
much of an odd couple for 
their relationship to last? 
Will Disney make a series 
out of this . . . or will the 
producers of General Hos- 
pital get there first? 


We know we said no more 
dog stories but we just heard 
another one: A young lady 


in Lynchburg, Virginia, 
saved all the hair she 
combed and brushed out of 
her pet collie and knitted it 
into a nice, soft, fluffy 
sweater for herself. She’s 
sort of, you might say, hav- 
ing her dog and wearing it 
too. 

What? Yeah, we gotcha. 
No more dog stories. 


No, this is not a dog story. 
This is a bird story. True, 
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dogs do figure in it but it is 
still basically a bird story. 
Now here’s the story: There 
is a town in Mississippi by 
the name of Lambert and in 
Lambert there is a junkyard 
that used to be guarded by 
dogs, two Doberman 
pinchers to be specific. Ex- 
cept these Doberman guard 
dogs weren’t very good 
guard dogs. (Or very bad 
guard dogs either, for that 
matter.) The problem was, 
these junkyard guard dogs 
just weren’t mean enough, 
and thieves were making off 
with used car parts right and 


’ left. 


Last May the owner of 
the junkyard in Lambert de- 
cided he had to do some- 
thing about guarding his 
junk while he still had some 
junk to guard. So he bought 
himself a bird to guard the 
junk . . . a seven foot tall 
bird by the name of Oscar. 
A mean, baaad seven foot 
tall bird that not only can 
peck real hard but can kick 
a mule down. Oscar is an 
ostrich and since he sent the 
Doberman’s pack’ing, there 


has not been one break-in at © 


the junk yard. 
And that, we promise, is 


the last time we’ll even men-— 


tion a dog (this month). 


Don’t Get Mad 
.» « Get Even! 


We all know at least one. In 
many cases we know several. 


| And there are time when we 


think the entire world is 
rapidly being overrun by 


- them. 


They could be the boy- 
friend/ girlfriend who uncere- 
moniously dumped you two 
days before your birthday. 
Or the boss who fired you a 


_ week before your vacation. 


And then there’s the profes- 
sor who gave you that ‘‘B’’ 


instead of the well deserved 


fed» Tose 
Oh, there are a lot of 
them. Plenty. Too many. 


_ And up until now there was 


not much you could do to 
strike back (except really 
strike back which could get 


+ you into a lot of trouble). 


Well, bunkie, you’ve waited 
long enough to get even. 


And thanks to two ingenious 
Southern California women, 
now you can. Because ‘“The 
Assholes Club of America’’ 
is now ready to admit de- 
serving members! 

That’s right. For a mere 
two bucks for a membership 
card, or $9.95 for an official 
club t-shirt, or $15.95 for a 
sweatshirt (sizes S,M,L,XL), 
the asshole of your choice 
will be admitted into this ex- 
clusive club... 
anonymously! 

Says Michelle, one of the 
club’s founders, ‘‘These 
people used to get away with 
murder! There was nothing 
you could do to get back 
and show them what an in- 
credible example of the 
species they were. Now 
there’s great satisfaction in 
knowing that the person will 
not only receive membership 
in a club he/she truly be- 
longs in, but because all club 
merchandise is sent anonym- 
ously, the asshole will never 
know who enrolled him or 
her!’ 

The way the club works, 
all inquiries are handled 
anonymously. All assholes 
are sent a membership card 
and certificate with every t- 
shirt and/or sweatshirt. Wall 
sized certificates are sold 
separately. A letter is sent to 


you acknowledging the date 
and exact order sent to your 


asshole . . . and there’s no 
limit to the number of ass- — 


| holes you can enroll into the 


club. 

For more pieemetan or 
membership order, send a 
check or money order to 
The Assholes Club of 
America, 444 Lincoln Blvd., 
#141-P, Marina del Rey, 
California 90291. California 
residents add six and one- 


‘half percent sales tax. Please 


remember to include your 
and your asshole’s name, 
address and t- shirt/ sweat- 
shirt size. 


The Sportspower 
Fitness Guide 

If you want to play winning 
tennis, which muscles should 
you build up? What exer- 
cises will help you swim 
faster? What injuries might 
be expected and how can 
sample home remedies help 
treat them? Are carbo- 
hydrates really the athlete’s 
friend? 

For the thousands of men 
and women who are turning 
to sports as a way to get fit 
and have fun, Sportspower 
(St. Martin’s, $14.95) is a 
comprehensive and easy-to- 
follow training program. Be- 


cause each sport makes dif- 
ferent demands on the body, 
these exercises are specific- 
ally tailored to enhance the 
speed and endurance needed 
for twenty-five popular 
sports, ranging from the 
martial arts to baseball, and 
from golf to basketball. 

Starting with pretraining 
routines and full basic train- 
ing, the authors—Ralph and 
Valerie Carnes who are con- 
sultants to the Sports Fitness 
Institute in Chicago—pro- 
vide clear and simple instruc- 
tions, augmented with 100 
useful black-and-white 
photographs, to show pre- 
cisely which muscles to de- 
velop and how to build 
them up. Cluster training of 
specific muscle groups builds 
strength, speed and en-. 
durance. 

To make Sportspower a 
complete fitness guide, it 
also includes self-evaluation 
tests to guide the athlete’s 
every step. Sensible and 


sound advice guides the 


sportsman and woman to 
where proper diet and nutri- 
tion are found among the 
many confusing fad food 
regimens. And for those 
who live and play on the 
edge, there is an appendix 
on injury prevention and 
treatment. : O 
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SCORPIO 


Resist temptation and don’t get 
too bent out of shape this month 
as there are some important as- 
pects floating about. You may 
have to go after it but a new and 
exciting job could signal a slight 
shifting of career focus between 


October and the end of the year. 


This could mean the job you’ve 
always wanted will be offered. 


Avoid disagreements with loved 


ones the last week of November! 


SAGITTARIUS 


Prepare yourself for job and/or 
career changes that will come 
early next year. Meanwhile, don’t 
rush into anything that includes 
forming partnerships, moving to 
a new residence, or premature 
changes in any aspect of your 
life. And don’t take advice from 
anyone who may be after pleasing 
their own desires or needs. Keep 
your fun close to home now and 
avoid travel until the beginning of 
the year. 


CAPRICORN 


Getting much lately? You should 
be and if you're not it must be 
your fault as members of the 
opposite sex find you very sexy 
right now... . try turning on that 
offbeat charm of yours and see 
the action begin! You should be 
in the best of moods at this time. 
Why not call up old friends that 
you've perhaps neglected? It 
won't hurt you and who knows, 
it could prove to be a lot of fun 
for all concerned! 
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TAURUS 


As much as you hate to look 
back, this would be a good time 
to take stock and make needed 
changes in your career and per- 
sonal life but try to do so before 
the end of the year. And if you 
find that just too, too boring, 
find yourself a sly and good- 
natured Capricorn or a level- 
headed and sexy Virgo to tell 
your life story to! That way you 
should find that looking back is 
its own reward! 


GEMINI 


Some of you Twins will find 
yourselves coming to terms with 
some past indiscretions toward 
the end of the month. By all 
means meet the problem head on 
(even if one part of you; as usual, 
says otherwise). Beware of cross- 
ing fire signs (Leo, Sagittarius, 
Aries). They may be fascinated 
by your verve but they’re about 
the first to get your number and 
see through the bullshit. A good 
business opportunity will arise. 


CANCER 


Look for your social life to be- 
come a bit hectic and especially 
after the new moon of November 
4th. Actually you are coming to 
the end of a cycle and should ex- 
pect many changes in the days 
ahead .. . in fact some of you 
will be thrust into an entirely new 
lifestvle. Think of it not so much 
as an ending but as a new be- 
ginning. Avoid the temptation to 
be overly possessive with vour 
loved ones. 


